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MATHEMATICS SERVING MAN 


*MMMMMMCCXCIill or 6,293 


TEN GIFTS 
FROM ANCIENT INDIA: 


Hindu scholars of nearly two thou- 


sand years ago gave us ten servants 
we all use: O, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 
9. With only these 10 symbols and 
the place system that came with 


them, we can express any number, 
no matter how large, how small. 


Arabian mathematicians learned 
these numbers from Indian sages, 
and brought them to Europe in 
the tenth century. As Western mer- 
chants and scholars found how much 
easier it was to multiply 217 by 29 
than CCXVII by XXIX*, the old Ro- 
man numerals were abandoned. 


However, the shape of the new nu- 
merals, hand-copied repeatedly by 
Medieval scribes, varied widely until 
the coming of the printing press in 
the fifteenth century. Then inex- 
pensive printed books made the 
mathematical classics as well as the 
new commercial arithmetics avail- 
able throughout the length and 
breadth of Europe—and fixed the 
numerals in type styles still used 
today. Simple enough for a grocery 
bill, so adaptable they can describe 
the basic laws of the universe, these 
ancient numerals are woven into the 


fabric of our lives. IBM 
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INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 








f SYLVANIA SILVER COMMENDATION 
é 
AWARDED TO PHOTOGRAPHER PETER BASCH 
for his outstanding contributions and innovations in the field of photographic art 


How would you solve this flash photo problem? 


Heres how Peter Basch solved this flash photo problem 


“The problem: I was asked to photo- 
graph the face of a girl, her head 
dramatically framed in sunlight. 


“T loaded my camera with Veri- 
chrome Pan and attached a flash- 
gun with a 3-inch reflector, and a 
Sylvania Blue Dot M-25 flashbulb. 
I knew that I could depend on the 
Blue Dot M-25 flashbulb to give me 
16,000 lumens of light, peaking bril- 
liantly at precisely 15 milliseconds. 


“My solution: Of course, the inter- 
related use of both light sources was 


the key. I used the sunlight to frame 
her head. I stood 4 feet away from 
my subject with flashgun and camera 
aimed straight-on: My lens setting 
was 1/50th, /8. 


“A Sylvania Blue Dot flashbulb 
gave precisely the effect I wanted.” 


Get exact light—placed exactly 
where you want it— with dependable, 
electronically tested, Sylvania Blue 
Dots. Sylvania manufactures the 
only complete line of flashbulbs— 
there’s a Blue Dot for every purpose. 


Famous Press 25 or tiny M-25 


SYLVANIA LIGHTING PRODUCTS 
Division of Sylvania Electronic Products Inc. 
1740 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


¥SYLVAN 1A world’s leader in photographic lighting 
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WHAT WILL TOMORROW'S 


TELEPHONES BE LIKE? 


In the picture above you see 
models of some of the new tele- 
phones that the Bell System is 
testing for future use. They’re 
all quite different in many ways 
from present phones, and now 
we're finding out how well they 
work in practice. 


One of them, you'll notice, has 
the dial in the handset. Another 
has no dial at all. Calls are made 
by pushing buttons. 


Still another has no handset to 
hold to the ear. A small micro- 
phone picks up your voice, and a 





small speaker lets you hear the 
person you're talking with. 


These are experimental mod- 
els, of course. If they are offered 
to the public they. may look some- 
what different. 


One of our big jobs is making 
sure that our customers get the 
best, most advanced and mod- 
ern equipment that we can give 
them. This is one of the many 
ways that we keep improving 
your telephone service—by work- 
ing today to perfect the tele- 
phones of tomorrow. 


The “CALL DIRECTOR.” This is a brand-new 
push-button telephone for offices, designed to 
speed communications for the nation’s busi- 
ness people. Now available, the Call Director 
is the result of years of careful research and 
development. 
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Have Food, Will Travel 
Dear Editor: 
Instead of pouring billions of dollars 


into underdeveloped countries, we 
should give them our surplus food. 
Uncle Sam owns millions of bushels of 
staple crops. It’s costing the American 
taxpayer $1,000,000 a day just to store 
these crops. 

If we shipped this surplus food to 
underdeveloped nations, we would be 
demonstrating the tremendous produc- 
tivity of our capitalist economy. At the 
same time, we would strike a tremen- 
dous blow at communism. Doesn’t it 
seem logical that these people could 
hardly miss the point? 

Ross Miller 
Dubuque Senior High School 
Dubuque, Iowa 


Dear Editor: 

I disagree that our foreign aid pro- 
gram should be suspended [see letter, 
February 20 issue], It’s true that a rela- 
tively few people in our country need 
financial assistance. But the money spent 
on foreign aid is necessary good-will 
insurance against the spread of commu- 
nism. The safety of millions of people 
in the free world is more important than 
helping a few Americans. 

David Roberts 
Queens Village Junior H. § 
Queens Village, New York 


Safety on the Roads 


Dear Editor: 

It’s not true that boys show off to im- 
press their girl friends. Only a small 
percentage are show-offs. In Sacramento 
County all teen-age traffic violators must 
spend at least one Saturday or more 
(depending upon the violation) in driv- 
ing school. Sometimes they are fined. 

Paul Koehler 
El Camino High School 
Sacramenta, California 


More Ships for Sea Research 
Dear Editor: 

The U. S. is racing against Russia in 
the exploration of the oceans. The U. S. 


Letters 


leads in basic research in the oceans. 
But the Russians lead in actual explora- 
tion. The National Academy of Sciences 
should be commended for recommend- 
ing that the Government spend $213,- 
000,000 over the next decade to build a 
fleet of 70 research vessels. 

Increased knowledge of the oceans 
will help us find ways to defend the 
U. S. against missiles launched by the 
vast Russian submarine fleet. We also 
should study the ocean’s food resources. 
As the world’s population booms, we 
will have to harvest more fish. 

Philip Washington 
Druid High School 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama 


Countdown 
Dear Editor: 

Your science article, “Caution... 
Rocketeers at Work” [see April 10 issue], 
shows a picture of the MV-1 made by 
the Mount Vernon (High School) Rocket 
Club of Fairfax County, Virginia. You 
state that this rocket reached an altitude 
of 5,000 feet. We are very flattered at 
this figure, but the rocket only went 
1,780 feet. 

Wesley Kitchens 
Mount Vernon Rocket Club 
Alexandria, Virginia 


(At the weekend shoot at Camp A. P. 
Hill in Virginia, the most successful 
rocket was launched by the Monroe- 
Woodbridge Central High Rocket So- 
ciety of Monroe, New York. The six-foot 
rocket soared to an altitude of at least 
5,000 feet.—Editors. ) 


Puzzled About Puzzles 
Dear Edjfor: 


I enjoy working your crossword puz- 
zles. For the most part they are ideal—® 








ditor 


not too hard and not too easy. But the 
one called “ABC’s of Government” [see 
March 6 issue] didn’t interest me very 
much. Some definitions required re- 
search in books. They did not ask for 
information that is general knowledge 
for the average student. 

Janet Beth Schichne: 

Yeshiva of Flatbush 

Brooklyn, New York 


(Should a crossword puzzle be for 
fun or for knowledge? We'll publish the 
best answers. Mail yours, along with 
your name and school, to: Letters to the 
Editor, Senior Scholastic, 33 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y.—Editors.) 


Sack Drac? 
Dear Editor: 

You regularly place Blood of the 
Vampire in the “save your money” 
bracket of your movie check list. Feeling 
a certain amount of pity for this most 
underrated show, I request that you 
either raise it to the “fair” bracket o1 
remove it from your list altogether. 
Surely you could dig up another un- 
fortunate movie for a replacement. 

George Walters 
Broken Bow High School 
Broken Bow, Oklahoma 


Orchids 
Dear Editor: 

I would like to commend you on your 
special “Congress at Work” issue. My 
sociology class felt you covered very 
well the workings of Congress. You al 
ways seem to round up many interesting 
items of current news. Another section 
{ enjoy is “Breakthroughs in Science.” 

Kay Halter 
Mount Marty High School 
Yankton, South Dakota 
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Ideas to Live By 
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Pleasure is a shadow, wealth is vanity, and power a pageant; but knowl- 
edge is ecstatic in enjoyment, perennial in fame, unlimited in space, and 
infinite in duration. In the performance of its sacred offices, it fears no dan- { 
ger, spares no expense, looks in the volcano, dives into the ocean, perforates 
the earth, wings its flight into the skies, explores sea and land, contemplates { 
the distant, examines the minute, comprehends the great, ascends to the 
sublime—no place too remote for its grasp, no height too exalted for its reach. { 


—De Wirt CLINTON 
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Wide World photo 
This month Americans are seeing for the first time the 
famed Soviet ballerina Galina Ulanova (above). At same 
time, Moscow audiences are watching the nimble figure 
skating of Dick Button (below) in an American ice ex- 
travaganza. Do such cultural exchanges promote peace? 
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THE QUESTION AT ISSUE 


Last week the rafters of New York’s Metropolitan 
Opera House reverberated to the tumultuous cheers of 
a standing-room-only audience—applauding the first 
U. S. appearance of Russia’s famous Bolshoi Ballet. 

A week earlier, Muscovites had given a rousing ova- 
tion to a spectacular American ice show starring U. S. 
Olympic champ Dick Button. 

These are just two recent examples of an East-West 
cultural exchange program that has been going on since 
the Geneva Conference of 1954. Through such ex- 
changes the Russians have been able to sample the 
magnificent playing of our Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
the delights and tears of Gershwin’s folk opera Porgy 
and Bess, the superb singing of Jan Peerce and Leonard 
Warren, the incomparable dancing of ballerina Alicia 
Alonso, and the performances of many other fine artists. 
And as we go to press, Leonard Bernstein and the New 
York Philharmonic are busy rehearsing for a tour of the 
Soviet Union next month. 

In return, the U. S. has been entertained by such 
superb Soviet artists as violinist David Oistrakh, pianist 
Emil Gilels, the Moiseyev folk dance troupe, and others. 

Response to these exchanges has been, in general, 
sold out houses and rave critical reviews. 

But there are some persons who doubt that these 
exchanges achieve their purpose: to spread interna- 
tional good will and encourage world peace. Some 
critics argue that cultural exchange programs with the 
Russians blind or confuse people as to the real nature 
of Soviet policy. They say these exchanges merely waste 
our time and our money. 

Here are arguments on both sides of the issue. 


U. S.-Soviet Cultural | E. 



















YES! 








1. Cultural exchanges rise above the 
barriers created by political conflicts. 

The distinguished American violinist 
Isaac Stern—who recently toured parts 
of the Soviet. Union—told Senior Scho- 
lastic: “In music, there are no foreign 
languages. One speaks from the heart 
to the heart in terms which cannot be 
distorted and which can only help 
bring people together.” 

Bring people together . . . that is the 
key. In a world so dishearteningly 
pulled apart by political and economic 
differences, at least there is one sphere 
in which people can get together: the 
sphere of music and the arts. 

When you sit in a theater watching 
the dancers of another nation or listen- 
ing to its music, you realize that there 
are many more things which bind 
people together than split them apart. 

The arts of a nation express the feel- 
ings and thoughts of its people. When 
you see these arts—as part of an audi- 
ence in another land—you become 
aware of what the people of the nation 
are really like. Gone are the involved 
arguments of government policy. In 
their place, you can share feelings and 
ideas which come directly from the 
minds and hearts of people. 

You also begin to realize that if a war 
should break out between the U. S._and 
Russia, people such as those on the 
stage and in the audience might be 
killed and maimed—people who can 
create or appreciate the same peaceful 
expressions of man’s spirit. 

This realization helps to build peace 
—because it destroys the image of an 
abstract, impersonal, and _ unfeeling 
enemy which so many of us have. 


2. Cultural exchanges combat Com- 
munist propaganda on its home ground. 


For many years, the Soviet propa- 
ganda machine has fed its people 
wholesale lies about America as a cul- 
tural wasteland—preoccupied with atom 
bombs and comic books. 

The Reds have depicted us as a crude, 
materialistic nation in which gangsters 
and juvenile delinquents terrorize our 
cities, in which desperadoes still shoot 





A pro and con discussion on the subject: Are cultural exchanges between 


the U.S. and the Soviet Union helpful in creating mutual understanding? 


1 | Exchanges... Are They Worthwhile? 


up the Wild West, and in which rock 
‘n’ roll riots are a daily occurrence. 

In contrast, the Russian propagan- 
dists extoll the virtues of their artists, 
musicians, and ballet stars. They seek 
to convince everyone that only the 
Communists are concerned with the 
“finer things of life.” 

But this entire “line” falls flat on its 
false face when the Russian people can 
see and hear our artists—artists who 
rank with the world’s greatest. When 
they can see Alicia Alonso with their 
own eyes, or hear the Boston Symphony 
with their own ears, they know that 
America has a mature and rich culture 
equal to any other in the world. 


3. Recent cultural exchanges prove 
we can build international friendship 
and ease world tensions. 


Last spring a young American— 
whom few of his countrymen had ever 
heard of!—was the toast of Moscow. 
His name: Van Cliburn. 

He had won the International Tchai- 
kowsky Piano Competition, open to 
young pianists of all nations. Overnight, 
people in both the Soviet Union and 
the U. S. forgot about political differ- 
ences. They joined in paying enthusi- 
astic tribute to Cliburn’s extraordinary 
musical talent. He was photographed 
one week being warmly greeted by 
Khrushchev, the following week by 
President Eisenhower. 

Most important, Van Cliburn’s Mos- 
cow triumph won a new respect for 
American artists not only in Russia, but 
everywhere. Furthermore, by being an 
American winning a top Russian prize, 
Cliburn proved that both Russians and 
Americans can appreciate the genuine 
talents of each other. 

We now have a golden opportunity 
to build upon the foundations Cliburn 
has laid. We must continue to “ex- 
change” other musicians and artists 
with the Russians. For this people-to- 
people contact may serve as a guide— 
even when diplomacy is snarled—for 
working out solutions to our differences 
on a peaceful person-to-person basis, 
rather than a bomb-for-bomb basis. 

The receptiveness of the Soviets in 
meeting our cultural ambassadors may 
eventually turn into a willingness to 
meet us half way on other matters. 
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1. Cultural exchanges do little to re- 
solve the real international problems 
that divide East and West. 


No matter how magnificently a sym- 
phony orchestra may play, nor how 
breathtakingly a dancer may soar across 
a stage—they do not get at the heart of 
the international problems which face 
us today. 

Watching the theatrical magic of the 
Bolshoi Ballet does not change the 
opinion of most Americans about Soviet 
crimes in Hungary or other satellite na- 
tions. Listening to fine Soviet musicians 
such as Oistrakh or Gilels does not give 
us any insight into the Berlin crisis. 

Cultural exchanges only blur our 
vision. They distract us from the reali- 
ties of the world—the realities of Hun- 
gary, Berlin, missiles, etc. They divert 
our attention while the masters of the 
Kremlin plot their intrigues to win 
world power. 





2. Cultural exchanges do not reach 
the people they should reach. 

Who sees and hears the great artists 
the U. S. and the Soviet Union ex- 
change? The performances, after all, 
are not free. And. neither the average 
Joe nor the average Ivan can afford 
the price of the tickets. 

Take the current sold-out engage- 
ment of the Bolshoi Ballet in New York. 
Prices for the best seats range from 
$12.50 to $15.00. There are reports that 
some tickets are being sold for as much 
as $50 by speculators—and by pro-Red 
organizations which are pocketing part 
of the overcharge. 

Other reports say that the agency in 
charge of Bolshoi tickets received more 
than 2,000 blank checks before prices 
and dates for any of the performances 
were officially announced. Letters ac- 
companying these blank checks indi- 
cated the senders would pay any price 
for a ticket. 

It is plain that these senders are not 
average Americans. They represent 
only the wealthiest “upper crust.” How, 
then, is this helping a genuine people- 
to-people exchange? 

(Continued on page 27) 





















La Paz, city of modern buildings and old cobbled streets, is 
capital. City is world’s largest at altitude of 12,000 feet. 


Panagra photo 


BOLIVIA 





Indian women sort tin ore to remove impurities. Most of rich- 
est veins are used up. Much of ore now mined has low yield. 






Tin-Plated Economy 


OLIVIA has sometimes been a 

diplomatic thorn. 

Back in 1868, Britain’s ambassador 
to that country was allegedly mis- 
treated by its ruler. When news of the 
incident reached Queen Victoria in 
London, she declared indignantly: “Bo- 
livia no longer exists!” 

The country survived the queen’s 
wrath. But two months ago an un- 
identified U. S. Embassy official in La 
Paz, Bolivia’s capital, was quoted in a 
U. S. news magazine as jesting that 
Bolivia ought not to survive any longer. 

“The only solution to Bolivia’s prob- 
lems,” the official reportedly mused, 
“is to abolish Bolivia. Let her neighbors 
divide up the country and the prob- 
lems.” 

Bolivia protested the alleged state- 
ment. Our State Department immedi- 
ately investigated and said it found no 
evidence that any such statement had 
been made—jokingly or otherwise. 

This assurance did not satisfy the 
Bolivians. President Hernan Siles Zuazo 





Falling price of tin on world market, plus falling wages, make for rising discontent. 


said the statement was “damaging to 
the national honor.” A mob of 2,000 
angry students and workers marched 
through the streets of La Paz shouting, 
“Down with imperialism! Bolivia will 
not be a Yankee colony!” 

The mobs, ignoring President Siles’ 
appeals to shun violence, hurled stones 
through U. S. Embassy windows, 
burned the American flag, and invaded 
offices of the U. S. Information Agency. 
The 700 Americans in Bolivia escaped 
injury, but two Bolivians were killed. 
Finally, after three days of rioting, the 
country returned to normal. 


Boxed in by Geography 

U. S. officials and Congressmen were 
dismayed at the demonstrations. How, 
they asked, could one unfortunate quo- 
tation in a magazine stir up so much 
anti-American feeling? 

One reason is that Bolivians, like 
other people, become aroused when 
foreigners offend their sense of national 
pride. Another is that Bolivian Com- 








munists helped to whip up the demon- 
strations. But the basic reason is frus- 
tration. Bolivia is being squeezed in an 
economic nutcracker. To understand 
how the nutcracker works, let’s begin 
by looking at the geography and people 
of Bolivia. 

The most striking feature of Bolivia 
is that she is landlocked. She once 
owned the northern’ strip of . Chile 
which runs between Bolivia and the 
Pacific coast. Chile won the area—rich 
in copper and nitrate—in the War of 
the Pacific, 1879-83. Bolivia’s other 
four neighbors also seized lands from 
her as a result of military victories. To- 
day Bolivia is four times as large as 
Colorado—but only half as large as she 
was in 1825, the year she gained her 
independence from Spain. 

Bolivia has access to rail and river 
routes through neighboring lands. She 
also is served by several airlines. But 
lack of a seacoast has slowed down 
her trade expansion. 

Bolivia is boxed in by much more 


Three Lions photo 
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than national boundaries, however. The 
country is divided into several distinct 
regions that are almost isolated from 
one another. It is difficult to build roads 
and railways connecting them. The 
western third of the nation is ringed 
by the spectacular Andes mountains, 
with some peaks rising to more than 
21,000 feet. In between lies a 500- 
mile-long rolling plateau whose aver- 
age altitude is 12,000 feet. 

At the northern tip of the plateau, 
cutting across the Peruvian border, is 
Lake Titicaca, the world’s highest 
navigable lake. Nearby, in a picturesque 
valley, is the world’s highest large city, 
La Paz. The Bolivian capital—also the 
nation’s chief cultural and commercial 
center—is an extremely hilly city with 
380,000 people. 

The cool, dry plateau is the heart 
of the nation, sheltering three fourths 
of Bolivia’s 4,000,000 people. Known 
as the “tin roof of the world,” this 
region is the world’s third largest pro- 
ducer of tin (after Malaya and Indo- 
nesia). Other metals mined there are 
antimony, tungsten, lead, and zinc. 

The Bolivian highland is the original 
home of the “Irish” potato. Llamas, 
alpacas, and vicunas are among the 
livestock found there. 

East of La Paz lie lush areas where 
coca, sugar cane, and rubber are pro- 
duced. Valuable hardwoods such as 
mahogany are found there. Lack of 
cheap transportation, however, has 
hampered development of these areas. 

The remaining two thirds of the 
country is a vast, thinly settled, fertile 
lowland. It ranges from dense, humid 
jungle in the north to dry grassland in 
the south. 


illiteracy and Poverty 


One of the chief reasons for Bolivia's 
slow economic development has been 
the backwardness of most of her people. 
A small white minority and a few of 
the mestizos (mixed Indian and white) 
control the government and _ business 
life of the nation. The Indians, who 
make up 58 per cent of the population, 
are mostly illiterate. They take little 
part in affairs outside their adobe hut 
villages. More than 400 years after the 
Spanish conquest of the Inca empire, 
most Bolivian Indians still do not speak 
Spanish. The majority are peasants who 
eke out a meager existence from the 
land with primitive wooden plows 
pulled by Hamas. 

After Bolivia passed a land reform 
law in 1953, some of the huge estates 
owned by wealthy whites were broken 
up and parceled out among Indian 
sharecroppers. U. S. and United Na- 
tions agricultural experts are cooperat- 
ing with the Bolivian government to 
teach the Indians more productive farm 
and livestock techniques. But the In- 





dians have been subsistence farmers for 
centuries. They see little reason to pro- 
duce a surplus for sale. 

The Indian tin miners also are badly 
off. For a 40-hour workday a miner 
earns about $1.00. Many suffer from 
silicosis, the miners disease. Often 
there is not enough to eat. 

The mines formerly were owned by 
“tin barons” and foreign-owned com- 
panies. Bolivians complained that most 
of the profits from the tin mines were 
invested in lucrative enterprises abroad, 
instead of being used for the benefit 
of the impoverished Bolivian people. 

This situation came to an end in 
1952. Pro-labor forces overthrew the 
government, which had been friendly 
to the tin barons. Three mining com- 
panies, which controlled 60 per cent of 
Bolivia’s mineral output, were nation- 
alized (turned into government prop- 
erty). Many Bolivians thought this 
move would bring them prosperity. 


Nutcracker—Made of Tin 


They were in for a deep disappoint- 
ment. Last year the Bolivian tin industry, 
which accounts for 60 per cent of the 
country’s exports, operated at a loss 
of $10,000,000. There were two main 
reasons for this: 

1. After 50 years of continuous mining, 
most of.the richest tin veins have been 
exhausted. The low-yield ore that re- 
mains is more expensive to mine. Twice 
as many miners must be employed— 
adding to the operating costs. 

2. Last year the Soviet Union and 
Red China dumped 17,000 tons of tin 
on the world market at a ridiculously 
low price, forcing Bolivia to take a 
severe loss in export earnings. Bolivians 
charged bitterly that the Reds were 
seeking to undermine Bolivia's economy 
in order to stir up unrest. (They also 
complained to the U. S. for placing im- 
port curbs on lead and zinc.) 

To keep Bolivia from going bank- 
rupt, the U. S. has supplied the South 
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Landlocked Bolivia, four times size of 
Colorado, has population of 4,000,000. 
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American land with $129,000,000 in 
economic aid since 1953. That amounts 
to one third of Bolivia’s annual budget 
during that period. The International 
Monetary Fund also has given loans to 
Bolivia. Last year, however, the Fund 
said its aid would stop unless President 
Siles took stern action to get the tin 
mines out of debt. The first step de- 
manded by the Fund: an end to the 
costly food subsidy with which the 
Bolivian government had been favoring 
the low-paid miners. 

Recently our Government decided to 
back the Fund in its demand. The U. S. 
warned President Siles that it could not 
afford to continue its aid unless a real 
effort were made to straighten out the 
tin mess. 

This did not sit well with Bolivia’s 
powerful labor unions, some of whose 
leaders are pro-Communist. It con- 
tributed to the bitterness of the anti 
American riots in March. It also sent 
the miners on strike. 

President Siles found himself caught 
in a squeeze play. How could he keep 
desperately needed foreign aid from 
being halted, and at the same time 
keep the unions from turning against 
him—and possibly overthrowing him? 
Siles’ solution: he cut the food subsidy 
on the one hand, and raised wages on 
the other. 

The solution satisfied many miners, 
but not leftist union leaders, who were 
holding out for both subsidy and wage 
raise. Experts points out that if Siles 
gives in, the severe inflation gripping 
the country would get worse. They 
say Bolivia can put the mines on a 
paying basis only by holding down 
costs, closing low-yield mines, and op- 
erating only the efficient ones. 


One Problem: Two Solutions 


This would put thousands of miners 
out of work. Where would they find 
new jobs? One solution: Resettle them 
in the sparsely populated, but poten- 
tially productive lowland. But people 
who have lived all their lives in a high 
altitude find it difficult to adjust to the 
heavier, warmer air of a low region. 
Up to now few Bolivian highlanders 
have resettled “down below.” 

Another solution is to build more 
factories. But to run these factories Bo- 
livia would need more fuel. Ten foreign 
companies and the Bolivian govern 
ment are drilling for oil in the jungle. 
They have already uncovered a few 
large wells. If they hit real “pay dirt,” 
Bolivia can look forward to a more 
prosperous future—as well as a more 
stable, democratic government. Since 
1825, Bolivia has had 13 different con- 
stitutions and 178 revolutions. 

Unwilling to make the total 179, the 
government put down a revolt by 
right-wing extremists last week. 














Yosemite Falls—upper fall is 
1430 feet; lower fall is 320. 
Yosemite National Park, in 
Cal., was established in 1890. 


Californians, Inc. 


National 
Parks... 
Uncle Sam’s Playgrounds 





Our national parks 
are a heritage we 
must preserve for 


future generations 


Old Faithful Geyser in Yellow- 
stone National Park, Wyom- 
ing, erupts regularly every 65 
minutes to delight visitors. 


Wyoming Commerce and Industry Comm. 





NDER starry skies in the vast 
Northwest Territory, an expedition 
of explorers sat around a crackling 
campfire. The year was 1870. As the 
men stared wearily into the dancing 
flames, a coyote howled in the distance. 
In a nearby river, a treut sucked in a 
grasshopper with a greedy slurp. 

The men were dog tired. All day 
they had tramped over the rugged vol- 
canic terrain. But they were too ex- 
cited to sleep. With their own eyes, 
they had seen awesome natural won- 
ders: petrified forests, towering geysers, 
hot springs, steaming rivers, pools of 
boiling clay, and a rainbow-hued canyon 
shimmering with plunging waterfalls. 

One question was uppermost in their 
minds. Should they stake a claim to 
this unique region? Should the natural 
beauty be the private property of a few 
men? The men agreed the answer was 
“no.” Then Cornelius Hedges, a judge 
in Montana Territory, offered a solu- 
tion. He suggested that the region be 
made a national park. 

Cornelius Hedges was a man of ac- 
tion. He took his suggestion to Wash- 
ington, D. C. Two years later, Congress 
accepted it. President Ulysses S. Grant 
signed the bill making Yellowstone 
National Park a “pleasuring ground for 
the benefit and enjoyment of the peo- 
ple.” The bill set aside a wilderness 
area (in what is now Wyoming) two 
thirds the size of Connecticut. 


How Parks Are Set Aside 


Yellowstone was our first national 
park. Today we have a total of 29. 
They cover 12,880,000 acres across the 
length and breadth of the Jand—extend- 
ing northward to Alaska, westward to 
Hawaii, and southward to the Virgin 
Islands. The parks offer some of the 
most exciting scenery in the world. 

For example, Mauna Loa—largest 
active voleano in the world—stars at 
Hawaii National Park. Crater Lake Na- 
tional Park features the deepest fresh 
water lake on the North American 
continent. At Sequoia National Park, 
3,500-year-old sequoia trees — Earth’s 
largest living things—tower into the 
sky. 

National parks are created by an act 
of Congress. Some national parks—par- 
ticularly those in the Far West—always 
have been Federal property. In the 
crowded East, however, it has been 
more difficult for the Government to 
set up national parks. But states, founda- 
tions, and individuals came to the 
rescue with money and knowhow. 

Great Smoky National Park is an 
example of this type of cooperation. 
The states of Tennessee and North 
Carolina cooperated in obtaining the 
land rights. The Laura Spelman Rocke- 
feller Foundation and wealthy private 
individuals put up the funds. Once the 
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land was acquired, it was deeded to 
the Federal Government. 

To supervise our national parks, 
Congress set up the National Park 
Service in 1916, under the Interior De- 
partment. The National Park Service 
builds roads, trails, and living accom- 
modations (lean-tos, camping grounds, 
and even hotels.) Each national park is 
supervised by a superintendent. 

The park superintendent is assisted 
by rangers, foresters, naturalists, his- 
torians, and geologists. Park rangers 
are the policemen of our national parks. 
Many work six or seven days a week— 
for five days’ pay. 

Most park rangers are college grad- 
uates. To qualify as a ranger, a man 
must complete a tough three-month 
course at ranger school. The 
covers everything from fighting forest 
fires to retrieving lost visitors. 


“Lock” or “Unlock’’? 


Once a national park is set up, some 
people believe its beauty is safe forever. 
conservationists 


course 


This is not the case, 
say. Private interests. constantly lobby 
in Congress for legislation which would 
“unlock” natural resources inside the 
parks 

For example, mining groups have 
asked Congress for permission to mine 
mineral resources in the parks. Live- 
stock interests want permission to graze 
animals on park property. Lumber 
companies want to log park timber. 
Electric power and irrigation interests 
have proposed construction of dams on 
rivers inside some parks. 

These groups maintain that natural 
resources should not be “locked up’”— 
wherever they are. Mining companies 
argue that all mineral resources—even 
in national parks—should be tapped to 
strengthen our economy. Lumber com- 
panies say they would log only those 
stands of timber that are in remote 
areas. Grazing interests point out that 
grass comes back quickly. 


“Watchdog” of Our Parks 


But imany conservationists insist that 
the national parks must be kept “locked 
up.” Once the door is opened even a 
crack, they argue, commercial interests 
would try to squeeze through in hordes. 


Our national parks soon would be 
ruined. They ask: Why should selected 
individuals profit from the resources in 
public property? 

To assist the National Park Service 
the National Parks Association was set 
up in 1919. The moving spirit behind 
this “watchdog” private organization 
was Stephen Mather, first Director of 
the National Park Service. The associa- 
tion is supported by membership dues 
and donations. It will celebrate its 
fortieth birthday on May 1. 

During its first 40 years, the- National 


Parks Association has acted as a nerve 
center in the battle against commercial 
encroachment. 

Today our national parks are Amer- 
ica’s playground. Last year more than 
60,000,000 visitors flocked to all the 
areas under the supervision of the 
National Park Service. These areas in- 
clude national monuments (which are 
usually smaller than national parks), 
battlefields, and shrines. 

Since the end of World War II, the 
popularity of our national parks has 
been soaring. Visitors drive hundreds 
of miles to enjoy the scenery and wild- 
life. They go camping, fishing, and 
hiking—but not hunting, which is pro- 
hibited. They climb mountains (pro- 
vided they follow strict safety regula- 
tions.) They listen to talks given by 
ranger guides and naturalists. 

Until recently, however, the Ameri- 
can people’s enthusiasm for national 
parks was not reflected by Congress. 
Year after year, our parks found them- 
selves with skimpy budgets. 

Result: There were not enough ac- 
commodations at hotels and motels. 
Camping grounds spilled over with 
tents. Some families had to spend the 
night in sleeping bags along the road- 
side. Fishermen stood almost shoulder 
to shoulder along streams. Traffic 
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crawled bumper to bumper over nar- 
row park roads. But still the crowds 
poured in. 

In 1956 Congress voted a 10-year 
program to improve and expand ou 
park system. The project will be com- 
pleted in time for the fiftieth anniversary 
of the National Park Service in 1966. 
That gave the plan its name: “Mission 
66.” Cost: almost $100,000,000. 

Under Mission 66, the understaffed 
and overworked National Park Service 
is hiring new workers—including park 
rangers. New buildings and museums 
are going up. Old buildings are being 
repaired or replaced. Roads, trails, and 
camping areas are being improved. 


Problem of Vandalism 

More park rangers will help solve a 
major problem: vandalism. In Yellow- 
stone National Park, for example, many 
of the famous thermal pools have been 
choked into lifelessness by thoughtless 
visitors who tossed pop bottles, cans, 
and garbage into them. 

In the Petrified Forest in northern 
Arizona, visitors now receive a printed 
slip pointing out that more than 375,- 
000 people visit the site every year. 
If each visitor carried off a chip of 
petrified wood, says the slip, there 

(Continued on page 29) 


Northern Pacific Ry 


Mount Rainier National Park, Washington, has largest glacier in United States. 
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Rutherford’s simple but ingenious ‘‘ray gun” was forerunner of today’s atomic artillery—billion volt cyclotrons. 


FKuthergord and Launence ... 


They Tore Apart the Atom 


RNEST RUTHERFORD was after 

big game. At least it was “big 
game” in the world of science, though 
his quarry was the tiny atom, only a 
few billionths of an inch in diameter. 
The question was: What was inside 
that atom? 

For a century, scientists had believed 
that the atom was the smallest particle 
which could exist, and that it was 
shaped like a billiard ball. Then, in the 
1890's, still smaller particles had been 
discovered. It was found that radio- 
active atoms break down, spraying 
smaller “sub-atomic” particles in all 
directions. 

To find out what was inside the tiny 
atom, therefore, Rutherford aimed still 
tinier bullets at it. He used the sub- 
atomie particles sprayed out by radio- 
active atoms. 

These particles were so small and 
moved so quickly that they passed 
through thin slices of ordinary mat- 
ter as though nothing were there. A 
narrow beam ‘of particles would strike 
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a photographic plate and leave a dark- 
ened spot, even though a thin sheet 
of metal blocked their path. In 1906 
Rutherford noticed that the metal had 
a strange effect. The darkened spot was 
fuzzy, as though some particles had 
been pushed to one side in passing 
through the metal. 

In 1908 Rutherford and his assistant, 
Hans Geiger, decided to investigate this 
phenomenon. They would fire particles 
at gold leaf beaten to a thinness of only 
one fifty-thousandth of an inch. Even 
at this thinness, the wall of the gold 
leaf was 2,000 atoms thick. If atoms 
filled all the space, reasoned Ruther- 
ford, the particles would have no chance 
of getting through. 


Rutherford’s Ray Gun 


‘ 
But the particles did get through. 


Practically every one came through in 
a straight line. A few came through at 
an angle, like a billiard ball struck off 
its center. One particle in 20,000 ac- 
tually bounced back. 

How could that be? Rutherford said 
afterward that it was as though a can- 
non ball had been fired at a piece of 
tissue paper and had bounced back 
into the cannon. 


Rutherford finally decided upon an 
explanation. Most of the atom was 
empty space, through which sub-parti- 
cles could pass easily. At the center of 
each atom, though, was a tiny nucleus 
which contained practically al] the mass 
of the atom. This nucleus was surround- 
ed by particles which revolved about 
it in orbits, like planets. 

Rutherford was thus the first to dis- 
cover what the inside of the atom was 
like. These experiments were conducted 
in 1908. In that year he received the 
Nobel Prize in Chemistry—for work he 
had done earlier. Thus, his greatest 
work came after he got the prize. 

Ernest Rutherford was truly a scien- 
tist of the British Empire. He worked 
in Canada and in England, but he was 
born in New Zealand on August 30, 
1871. In college, where his talent far 
physics first showed itself, he won a 
scholarship to Cambridge University. 
There he studied under a great British 
scientist, J. J. Thomson. 

Rutherford * began his work in the 
field of electricity and magnetism, but 
in 1895 (the year Rutherford had come 
to England) Wilhelm Roentgen rocked 
the scientific world by his discovery of 
X rays. Thomson at once decided to 
strike out in this new direction, and 
Rutherford gladly went along. 
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Rutherford showed himself to be so 
able, that when there was a vacancy 
on the faculty at McGill University in 
Montreal, Thomson recommended him. 
In 1898 off went Rutherford to Canada. 

In 1899 Rutherford found there were 
at least two kinds of radiations given 
off by radioactive substances. He named 
them “alpha rays” and “beta rays,” 
after the first two letters of the Greek 
alphabet. Both rays were streams of 
sub-atomic particles, it later turned out. 
The alpha rays were composed of 
particularly massive particles. Ruther- 
ford eventually used them as bullets 
to probe the atom. In 1903 he and a 
student named Frederick Soddy worked 
out the mathematics describing the 
rate at which a radioactive substance 
broke down. 


Transmutes Elements 


By 1908 Rutherford had discovered 
how to detect individual sub-atomic 
particles. He allowed them to strike a 
film of zine sulfide so that a tiny flash 
was produced. The zinc sulfide “scin- 
tillated.” With this “scintillation screen,” 
Rutherford could follow and count in- 
dividual particles. 

By using the bullets he had dis- 
covered and*the counter he had de 
veloped, Rutherford was able to probe 
the inside of the atom. Ten years later, 
he did something even more startling. 
He used his bullets not on metals 
but on gases. 

When Rutherford sent alpha rays 
hurtling through hydrogen gas, they 
struck some of the nuclei of the hydro- 
gen atoms. These atoms were .com- 
posed of simple particles called “pro- 
tons.” When these protons were knocked 
into a zinc sulfide screen, they gave rise 
to a particular type of bright scintilla- 
tion. When Rutherford bombarded ox- 
ygen, carbon dioxide, or water vapor, 
nothing startling happened. When he 
bombarded nitrogen, the proton ‘scintil- 
lations suddenly appeared. 

Where did the protons come from? 
There was only one answer possible. 
When alpha rays struck the nucleus of 
the nitrogen atom, they knocked pro- 
tons out of it. The nitrogen was changed 
into a rare isotope of oxygen. The pro- 
ton was observed as a product of the 
reaction. Rutherford was thus the first 
man to change one element (nitrogen) 
into another (oxygen). He had brought 
about, in 1919, the first man-made 
nuclear reaction. 

Through the years, more and more 
investigations of atomic structure were 
made. Needed for this purpose were 
faster sub-atomic bullets and more of 
them. Alpha rays were all right, but 
they lacked high energy, and the radio- 
active substances that gave off alpha 
rays were difficult to obtain. 

Scientists tried to use protons instead, 
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which could be obtained easily from 
hydrogen. Protons were not as heavy as 
the particles in alpha rays, but they 
could be speeded up to great energies 
by an accelerating electric field, in which 
they were held on course by magnets. 
The man who showed how best to do 
this was another Ernest—Ernest Orlando 
Lawrence, born in Canton, South Da- 
kota, on August 8, 1901. 


Atom Smashers of Today 


In 1930, as a young man at the Uni- 
versity of California, Lawrence got to 
thinking about speeding up protons. 
The difficulty was that they finally sped 
right out of range of the magnets which 
held them on course. How could they 
be kept inside the instrument until they 
had gained enough speed to be useful? 
Why not, thought Lawrence, make the 
protons go around in circles? 

At once, he built a home-made gadget 
in which he arranged electromagnets in 


Lawrence followed in Rutherford’s trail. 
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an ingenious fashion. The protons were 
forced to travel in circles, speeding up 
all the time. Eventually they shot out 
of the instrument with amazing force. 
Lawrence called the instrument a “cy 
clotron,” because the particles moved in 
circles. 

By 1931, a larger cyclotron than the 
original one was built for $1,000. It pro- 
duced protons with energies of over a 
million electron volts. Before long, by 
using still larger cyclotrons, particles 
were given energies of “100,000,000 
electron volts. Today improved instru 
ments based on the cyclotron principle 
can produce particles with energies in 
the billions of electron volts. 

Rutherford’s original “bullets” had 
been vastly improved. Atoms could be 
smashed, and the debris studied in a 
manner that would have been un- 
dreamed of only a few years earlier. 

Rutherford passed away in 1937. He 
lived to see the cycloiron carry on his 
work. Lawrence lived to see the cyclo 
tron increase atomic knowledge to the 
point where atomic power became a 
reality. In fact, in the early 1940's, Law- 
rence was involved in the research that 
resulted in development of the first 
nuclear reactors. He conducted a pro- 
gram for separating out quantities of 
the rare isotope, uranium-235, and also 
for producing the man-made element 
plutonium. The atoms of both could be 
split in a continuing reaction to yield 
useful power, or the devastating explo 
sion of an atomic bomb. 

Lawrence died in 1958. 

As long as radioactivity was only an 
unusual property of certain rare ele 
ments, it was important in theoretical 
science, but its influence on man’s activi 
ties was slight. - 

What Ernest Rutherford did was to 
turn radioactivity from a phenomenon 
into a tool. He used sub-atomic particles 
as bullets with which to split open the 
atom, enablirg him to discover the 
atomic nucleus. 


Nuclear Fire—Man’s Slave 


Ernest Lawrence invented a better 
tool by which this could be done. As a 
result of the work of both, the inside of 
the atom yielded up its secrets at an un- 
believably rapid rate. Twenty-three 
years after the first man-made nuclear 
reaction, mankind has learned to start 
one going and keep it controlled as a 
kind of nuclear “furnace.” In the same 
way, many thousands of years ago, man 
had learned to start ordinary fires to 
serve his needs. 

Nuclear conflagrations, in the form of 
atomic bombs, can be a great danger to 
humanity, but so can ordinary conflagra- 
tions. Man has gained immeasurable 
benefits from ordinary fire, despite its 
dangers. Will he be as wise with the 
nuclear fires he now controls? 













America’s 


Fanfare for 


Favorite Pastime: Music 


OT too long ago, baseball was 

pretty well established as America’s 
favorite pastime. For the past five 
years, however, Americans have con- 
sistently spent more money on tickets 
for concert events than on admissions 
to baseball games! 

Most significantly, this does not in- 
clude the extra millions spent each year 
on classical phonograph records! 

There’s another “times-have-changed” 
side to the story, too. Not too long ago, 
America’s music life was dominated by 
‘imports” from abroad. Our major 
opera stars, conductors, pianists, and 
violinists all came from Italy, Austria, 
Germany, France, etc. The more for- 
‘ign-sounding the name—and the more 
difficult it was to pronounce—the more 
impressed Americans seemed to be. 

But today? Names like Leonard Bern- 
stein (shown conducting on our cover), 
Marian Anderson, Van Cliburn, Eileen 
Farrell, Thomas Schippers, Roberta 
Peters, or George London dominate our 
musical life. Easier to pronounce? Sure 
—but also plainly American! 


Music a Major U. S. Export 


Moreover, music has become one of 
Uncle Sam’s major “exports”—not only 
in the form of cultural exchange pro- 
grams (see page 6), but also in regular 
concert engagements. For example, the 
programs of the Vienna State Opera 
and La Scala Opera at Milan regularly 
include American singers (such as 
Stevens, London, Steber, etc.). When 
he is not conducting his own New York 
Philharmonic, Leonard Bernstein can 
usually be found at La Scala or in Israel 
or Paris! These are just a few examples 
of America’s globe-trotting, much-in- 
demand musicians. 

On the home front, America’s music- 
making pales that of any other nation. 
Consider, for example: 
> The U. S. has nearly 600 opera groups 
performing regularly. Seven operas a 
day are given somewhere in the U. S. 


New York’s Metropolitan Opera, which 
once dominated U. S. opera, must now 
compete in both quality and variety of 
new productions with San Francisco, 
Chicago, and Dallas. 
» The U. S. has 1,055 symphony or- 
chestras—compared with 200 in all of 
Western Europe. In fact, the U. S. total 
is more than half the estimated 2,000 
symphony orchestras in the world. 
Some critics argue that many of these 
American orchestras are not “first-rate 
professional ensembles”—being instead 
amateur or college groups. Other critics 
reply that our amateur orchestras 
fill a unique and worthwhile community 
purpose in permitting more Americans 
to participate in serious music-making 
than is possible in any other country. 
>» There were more than 150 summer 
music festivals in the U. S. last summer 
—compared with 77 in 1955. The most 
famous of these, the Boston Symphony’s 





Pierre Monteux bows to “bravos” of au- 
dience at Tanglewood music festival. 


Young conductor 
Thomas Schippers 
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summer festival at Tanglewood, Mass., 
often plays to 12,000 persons at a single 
concert—nearly 10 times the capacity 
audience for a single concert at Eu- 
rope’s famous Salzburg Festival! 

>» Americans buy more than 200,000,- 
000 phonograph records a year—of 
which 32 per cent are classical. Sales 
of “hi fi” equipment for homes last year 
soared above $250,000,000 (compared 
with $96,000,000 in 1954). An increas- 
ing number of these homes are being 
equipped with multiple-speaker systems 
for the new “stereophonic” recordings. 
Some skeptics do not accept many 
manufacturers’ claims that “stereo” re- 
cording is the ultimate in recording 
depth and realism. But there is no 
denying that “stereo” has become the 
liveliest fad in the present-day music 
world, (A colunin on “stereo” will ap- 
pear in next week’s issue.) 


“Short-changed” on the Air 

There is a darker side to the “Music: 
USA” ledger. U. S. radio and TV sta- 
tions broadcast fewer hours of classical 
music than do the stations of most 
European nations. Network schedules 
are particularly shy. NBC’s prize-win- 
ning opera company, for many years a 
pioneer in presenting new works on 
TV, this year offered only one produc- 
tion. On radio, only the Saturday 
matinees from the “Met” and the week- 
ly concerts of the New York Philhar- 
monic received coast-to-coast coverage. 

Numbers aside, another significant 
aspect of American. music has reached 
new heights: the popularity of “pops 
concerts.” Men like Arthur Fiedler and 
Andre Kostelanetz have led the way— 
combining Beethoven and :Tchaikowsky 
with music from Broadway, Hollywood, 
and the juke boxes. They have torn 
down the barriers between “high brows” 
and “low brows” in a way no other 
nation has done. 

As a result, Americans no longer 
blink when Benny Goodman plays 
Mozart or when Dorothy Kirsten sings 
the blues. In the U.S.A., Americans 
know that good music can be fun—and 
that there’s fun in the infinite varieties 
of good music. —Roy HEMMING 
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MEETING THE TEST 
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15. A Guide to Guidance Services 


How You Can Draw On Community Resources to Help 


>» What work am I best suited for? 
> How much ability do I actually have? 


> What are my real interests? 


> What shall I do after 


high school? 


These are some of the questions high 


school students are most anxious to 


have answered, according to a recent 
nationwide survey involving more than 
12.000 students.! 

It is not surprising that many stu- 
dents with questions like these on theit 
minds should look to tests 
sible source of help in career planning. 

Since this series on “Meeting the 
Test” began, many students have writ- 
ten us about the problems they are 
facing. Excerpts from three of their 
letters will illustrate some of the diff- 
culties high school students encounter. 


as one pos- 


A senior from Michigan wrote: 


There are so many fields open today and 
so much competition that it is difficult to 
decide just what one wants to do after high 
school. Nobody around here seems aware 
of Aptitude Tests. Maybe it’s too late for 
tests to do me any good, but Id like to 
take some if I could. 


A boy from Ohio wrote: 


My mother objects to my goals. Every 
time I want to learn to be a mechanic or 
veterinarian, or anything else that interests 
me, my mother will object. She has one de- 

"Youth's Problems As They See Them: A re- 
standardization of the SRA Youth Inventory.” 
Unpublished doctoral dissertation by Lawrence 
Taliana, Purdue University, 1958. 
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sire and that is to have me become a book- 
keeper. If there is anything I hate it is a 
job in a stuffy office. Are there any tests 
that would show her how miserable I would 
be doing office work? 


This is an excerpt from a letter from 
a girl in New York State: 

I cannot decide whether to choose college 
and a career or merely get a job after high 
school and wait for my dream man to come 
along. I have in mind several vocations 
which appeal to me, but I don’t know 
whether or not I can qualify for them. Do 
you think tests would be of any help? We 


have no counselor in our school. 


Although each of these letters men- 
tions tests, the students who wrote 
them are really asking how they can 
get help from a counselor. We have 
tried to emphasize in this series that 
tests by themselves are of little value 
in helping you make career decisions. 
The information obtained from tests 
needs to be considered along with in- 
formation from other sources. 


Y.M.C.A. Vocational Service Center 
How’s your manual dexterity? 


That’s where the trained counselor 
can be helpful. He knows 


to use also knows 


how 
tests, but he their 
limitations. He’s interested in getting a 
well-rounded picture of you so that he 
can help you plan wisely. The coun 
selor studies your cumulative record to 
progress have 
made in He is interested in 
anecdotal records about you that your 
teachers may have kept. He knows that 
these are “candid camera shots,” some- 
times showing you at your best, 
times at your worst, but nonetheless 
useful in revealing what sort of person 
you are. The counselor also tries to 
talk with teachers who have known 
you in class or through extracurricular 
activities so that he can add their im- 
pressions to those he gets from his 
own interviews with you. 

It takes a person with special skills 
to put such diverse bits and pieces of 
information together and then use them 
to help you gain a better understand- 
ing of yourself. As you saw in the 
previous article, you need such under- 
standing of your abilities, interests, and 
values if you are to plan intelligently 
for the future. 

Half of the high schools in the 
United States have no guidance coun 
selors. In many of the schools where 
there are counselors, they have so many 
students assigned to them that they 
can’t begin to do an adequate job. 
Last summer Congress recognized the 
seriousness of this situation when it 
passed the National Defense Education 
Act. This act authorized the expendi- 
ture of 88 million dollars over the next 
four years to improve guidance and 
testing programs in our schools. Some 
of the money will be used to set up 
training institutes for counselors; some 
of it will be used to help schools buy 
guidance materials and tests. Each 
state is free to work out its own plan 
for using the funds allocated by the 
U. S. Office of Education. 

But what about the boys and girls 
who wrote the letters we have quoted 
above? Is there any way they can get 
help now—while they are still in high 
school? What about you? Do you need 
help with a problem? The student who 
needs guidance should see his school 


very 


see what sort of you 


S¢ hool. 


some 
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counselor if there is one; otherwise, he 
should see his advisor or principal. If 
your school isn’t equipped to give you 
the help you need, one of these people 
vill know the resources of the com- 
munity as well as those of nearby com- 
munities. Once the is aware of your 
problem and of your desire to get help, 
he will do all he can to aid you in 
finding a practical solution. 

If you live in or near a large city 
there may be several places to which 
you may be referred. Many colleges 
and universities have testing and coun- 
seling services available at a nominal 
tee. The Guidance Bureau of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas, for example, charges 
only $5.00 for testing and counseling 
a high school senior. The Guidance 
Laboratory at Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, has no set fee but 
uses a sliding scale based on the 
family’s income, number of dependents, 
and other considerations. 

Y.M.C.A.’s and Y.W.C.A.’s fre- 
quently provide testing and guidance 
services at moderate cost. In many of 
the larger cities there are also voca- 
tional testing and advisory services 
offered under religious auspices. Ex- 
amples: The Jewish Vocational Service 
in Kansas City; the Archdiocesan Vo- 
cational Service in New York City; 
the Youth Consultation Service, spon- 
sored by the Protestant Episcopal Di- 
ocese of Newark, New Jersey. 

In recent years the Presbyterian 
Church U. S. has pioneered in de- 
veloping a unique guidance program 
for high school sophomores and juniors.” 
Boys and girls get ready for counseling 
by studying materials contained in a 
“pre-vocational guidance kit,” and dis- 
cussing the topics with volunteer vo- 
cational aides. These are usually col- 
lege-educated laymen in the congrega- 
tion, who meet individually with the 


“For information write to Dallas H. Smith, Direc- 
tor, Department of Christian Vocation, Presbyterian 
Church, U. S. Box 1176, Richmond, Va. 
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Tell your problems to a friendly counselor. 











student and try to help him think 
realistically about the future. During 
his junior year the student is sent, at 
church expense, to one of the nine 
Presbyterian Guidance Centers located 
at church-affiliated colleges. There he 
is given a comprehensive battery of 
tests followed by individual counseling 
from a qualified guidance specialist. 

Although the guidance programs 
supported by religious groups are pri- 
marily interested in serving young peo- 
ple of their own faiths, some of them 
are non-sectarian and are open to stu- 
dents of other faiths. The professional 
staffs of these centers frequently ar- 
range to exchange information with a 
student’s school. The counselor is given 
access to certain school records; in re- 
turn he sends the school a copy of the 
student’s test results and any recom- 
mendations that he may have made. 

There are also an increasing number 
of private guidance agencies—some of 
them very good, others run by indi- 
viduals who lack adequate professional 
training. It is difficult for the average 
laymen to know which counseling agen- 
cies are staffed by competent people 
and which are run by “quacks.” Some- 
times a parent will send his son or 
daughter to a counselor who advertises 
in the newspaper. This is a risky pro- 
cedure because “quacks” are more 
likely to use high-pressure advertising 
than the professionally-trained person. 
For this reason, it’s a good idea for 
parents to check with the school before 
they attempt to arrange counseling 
services for their child. 

There are now two helpful direc- 
tories. which list many (but by no 
means all) of the agencies where vo- 
cational counseling is available from 
competent personnel. The Directory of 
Vocational Counseling Services’ lists 
some 150 guidance centers which 
satisfy the minimum requirements of 
the Board of Professional Standards in 
Vocational Counseling. The Directory 








of American Psychological Services* 
lists 116 individuals and agencies 
qualified to render a variety of psycho- 
logical services, including personal as 
well as vocational counseling. Neither 
list claims to include all of the quali- 
fied agencies. Both are voluntary lists, 
covering only those agencies which ap- 
plied for listing, were willing to sub- 
mit themselves to inspection, and were 
found to meet minimum standards es- 
tablished by the Boards, 

Counselors and principals may also 
call on state agencies for help. The 
State Employment Service provides 
free testing and counseling for high 
school juniors and seniors, especially 
those who plan to go to work when 
they leave high school. Article No. 10 
in this series, “Can Tests Tell: Are You 
Right for the Job?” described the test- 
ing battery used by State Employment 
Services. Arrangements can sometimes 
be made with the State Employment 
Service to have a qualified examiner 
give the tests at the school to students 
who are about to enter the labor force. 
The limited resources of the State Em- 
ployment Service usually make it neces- 
sary to restrict its school testing to 
those actually seeking employment. 
However, any individual may apply for 
testing and counseling there. 

In many states there is a state re- 
habilitation agency which may provide 
testing, counseling, and also educa- 
tional assistance to students with physi- 
cal handicaps. The services of such an 
agency are usually available without 
charge to any student who has a 
physical disability. The disability need 
not be as dramatic as a loss of sight 
or the loss of a limb. Many people with 
heart disease, asthma, seriously im- 
paired vision—in fact almost any physi- 
cal condition which may interfere with 
future employment—have been helped 
by state rehabilitation services. If you 
have a handicap which may qualify 
you for assistance under the rehabilita- 
tion program in your state, ask your 
principal where you may get further 
information about the services available. 

These are some of the resources on 
which your school can draw if its own 
testing and guidance program needs 
supplementing. So, if you need help, 
talk to your school. counselor, or prin- 
cipal. Knowing these resources is part 
of their jobs. You can be sure they'll 
do their best to locate the best place 
for you to go, and they'll help you 
make the necessary arrangements. 


This is the last article in this series. 
So to all forward-looking students, good- 
bye and good luck. 


%Available from the American Board of Profes- 
sional Standards in Vocational Counseling, Inc., 
1605 New Hampshire Ave. NW, Washington 9, 
D.C., at $1.50. 

*Available from the American Board for Psycho- 
logical Services, Inc.. 9827 Clayton Rd., St. Louis 
Mo., at $1.00. 



























Understanding the “I 


Herter Succeeds Dulles as Secretary of State 


President Eisenhower named 
a new Secretary of State— 
Christian Herter—to replace John 
Foster Dulles, who resigned. 


Mr. Dulles has been ailing since 
last February, when doctors discov- 
ered he had cancer. In spite of treat- 
ment with massive doses of radia- 
tion, the cancer has spread. 

In a voice choked with emotion, 
the President announced Dulles’ res- 
ignation, adding: “I can't tell you 
how much regret I feel about this.” 

The President immediately an- 
nounced that he had asked Mr. 
Dulles to act as a special consultant 
to him on foreign affairs. 

The announcement of Mr. Dulles’ 
resignation saddened both friends 
and critics. Many people who dis- 
agreed with some of his policies 
nonetheless admired his prowess as 
a tough negotiator with the Russians. 
Others admired the courage with 
»which, at 71, he fought off his illness 
until he could continue no longer. 

Three days after Mr. Dulles re- 
signed, President Eisenhower ap- 
pointed Under Secretary Christian 
Herter, 61, to take over the helm. 
Mr. Herter, who suffers from arthri- 
tis, first underwent a physical exami- 


nation. The doctors pronounced him 
physically fit to handle the job. 

Mr. Herter immediately plunged 
into a sea of problems. This week he 
is scheduled to represent the U.S. at 
the “Big Three” foreign ministers’ 
conference in Paris. With the foreign 
ministers of France and Britain, he 
will work out Allied strategy for next 
week’s conference between Soviet 
and Western foreign ministers. They 
will meet at Geneva May 11. 

PWHAT'S BEHIND IT: Thomas 
Jefferson was the first U.S. Secretary 
of State. In his first year, the State 
Department had a budget of less 
than $6,000. In addition to Jefferson, 
the staff consisted of five clerks, two 
couriers, and .a French interpreter. 

Today the State Department op- 
erates on a budget of $276,665,000 
a year. Its staff consists of more than 
20,000 employees. It maintains posts 
in 89 foreign countries. Up to 35,000 
pieces of mail and 2,000 cables pour 
into the State Department each day. 
Its couriers travel more than 
8,500,000 miles a year. 

Over the decades thany famous 
Americans have served as Secretary 
of State: James Madison, John Quincy 
Adams, James Monroe, Henry Clay, 


Daniel Webster, John Hay, Charles 
Evans Hughes, to name a few. 

None wielded such complete con- 
trol over the State Department, how- 
ever, as John Foster Dulles. Mr. 
Dulles preferred to “do it himself.” 
In his six years as Secretary, he 
logged almost half a million miles 
in trips abroad. 

His critics complained that he car- 
ried the State Department “in his 
hat and in his briefcase.” In fact, 
Under Secretary Herter himself once 
joked: “I'm the number two man in 
a one-man State Department.” 

Few Secretaries of State entered 
the office with so much previous ex- 
perience in world diplomacy. He had 
been an advisor to former Presidents 
Roosevelt and Truman, and helped 
draft the Allied peace treaty with 
Japan in 1951. 


NO POLICY CHANGE SEEN 


Mr. Dulles also was the author of 
the Southeast Asia Treaty Organiza- 
tion (SEATO) and assisted in creat- 
ing the Baghdad Pact. 

He had the complete confidence 
of President Eisenhower.’ Few other 
Secretaries of State in history enjoyed 
so much freedom to carry out their 
own policies. 

The new Secretary, Mr. Herter, said 
last week that basic U.S. policy will 
probably remain the same. But ob- 


Wide World 


Cabinet adviser could no longer continue in post and 
had resigned. Later the President named Dulles’ chief 
aide, Under Secretary Christian Herter (right) to be the 
new Secretary. Herter will replace Dulles as U.S. spokes- 
man at East-West foreign ministers’ meeting this month. 


Wide World UPI 
CHANGE AT STATE—Secretary of State John Foster Dulles (left) 
managed familiar smile as he re-entered Washington's Walter 
Reed hospital. Next day doctors reported cancer from which he is 
suffering had spread. (Center) With tears in his eyes, President 
Eisenhower drove to press conference to announce that his top 
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servers believe the methods will be 
altered. For example, Secretary 
Herter will probably rely more on 
State Department experts for advice 
than did Secretary Duiles. 

Before he joined the State Depart- 
ment in 1957, Mr. Herter was 
a Massachusetts state legislator, U.S. 
Congressman, and state governor. 
(See Newsmaker on flerter in our 
April 17 issue.) 


Castro Denies Red Ties 


On a visit to the U.S., Cuba’s 
bearded Premier Fidel Castro 
denied that he was a Communist 
or wanted to be a dictator. 

If any Reds are in his government, 
he said, “their influence is nothing.” 
He also implied that in case of an 
East-West war, he would side with 
the West and not be a “neutral.” 

Castro, who came to power in Jan- 
uary after leading a_ revolution 
against dictator Fulgencio Batista, 
stated that free elections in Cuba 
would be held within four years, in- 
stead of the two originally planned. 
He claimed his people did not want 
elections until hunger and unem- 
ployment had been conquered. This, 
he said, would take time. In talks 
with U.S. Congressmen and editors, 
Castro said he would like more U.S. 
trade and investment to speed 
Cuba’s development. 

While Castro was in the US., 
Cuban police arrested more than 100 
heavily armed men at two Cuban 
ports. They were charged with plan- 
ning to sail for Nicaragua and Haiti 
to stage revolts there. 

Political exiles from various Latin 
American countries ruled by dicta- 
torships are reported to be training 
actively in Cuba to lead revolts in 
their homelands. Premier Castro, 
however, denies that Cuba is helping 
these groups. 


Reds’ Freedom to Praise? 


The director of Russia's famous 
Moiseyev dance troupe was rep- 
rimanded by the Soviet govern- 
ment for painting too glowing a 
picture of the U.S. 


Igor Moiseyev, the director, is one 
of the leading artistic personalities 
in Moscow. Last year he and his 
dance troupe made a six-month tour 
of the U.S., including two highly ac- 
claimed TV performances. 

When the troupe returned to the 





CASTRO IN_ U.S.—Wearing familiar 
green fatigue uniform of Cuban revolu- 
tionary movement, Premier Fidel Castro 
addresses 1,500 persons who turned out 
at Washington airport to greet him on 
arrival in U.S. Castro is here for an 
11-day unofficial “‘good will’ visit. 


Soviet Union, Mr. Moiseyev was 
asked to speak before a number of 
groups on his impressions of the U.S. 

On one occasion—addressing more 
than 600 actors, writers, musicians, 
and dancers—Mr. Moiseyev spoke 
for three hours, praising the quality 
and scope of cultural presentations 
available to Americans. 

Mr. Moiseyev also stressed how 
“misinformed” Soviet citizens were 
about the state of culture and life 
in the U.S. Even supposedly well- 
informed citizens in the Soviet artis- 
tic world had been misled by Soviet 
propaganda, he charged. 

This last, apparently, was too 
much for the Soviet government. Mr. 
Moiseyev was reportedly summoned 
to the Ministry of Culture. Exactly 
what was said is not known. But Mr. 
Moiseyev has not made any more 
speeches about the U.S. 

Since then, other artists returning 
to the Soviet Union from American 
visits (such as Kiril Kondrashin, the 
conductor who accompanied Van 
Cliburn) have “balanced” their praise 
of the U.S. with criticisms which ‘fol- 
low the Communist “party line.” 

What effect will the Moiseyev cen- 
sure have on U.S.-Soviet cultural ex- 
changes? Critics of these exchanges 
say the Moiseyev incident proves the 
Russians are not seriously interested 
in using exchange programs to pro- 
mote genuine good will. Supporters 
of the exchanges, however, insist 
that the incident proves that the pro- 


gram is achieving its purpose of 
combating Soviet propaganda by 
showing the Russians the “true U.S.” 
(For more on U.S.-Soviet cultural 


exchange programs, see pages 6-7.) 


Nixon to Visit Moscow 


Vice-President Richard M. 
Nixon will visit the Soviet Union 
this summer, the first U.S. Vice- 
President to make such a trip. 
The purpose of the Nixon visit: to 

open the American National Exhibi- 
tion in Moscow July 25. 

The U.S. has built a $5,000,000 
exhibition hall in a Moscow park to 
show off the American way of life. 

The exhibit will give Russians a 
firsthand look at the scientific, tech- 
nological, and cultural talents of the 
American people. 

Some of the things a Russian visi- 
tor will see: U.S. clothing, the latest 
automobiles, and farm equipment. 
One of the top attractions: a typical 
$13,000 six-room ranch house, com- 
pletely furnished and equipped. 

The Russians will send a similar 
display to the U.S. later this year—to 
be shown at the New York Coliseum. 

Vice-President Nixon was the key 
figure in another development last 
week involving foreign affairs. He 
proposed that the International 
Court of Justice (at the Hague, Neth- 


erlands) be given greater power in . 


settling international disputes. 

The Court is an agency of the 
United Nations. Its function: to act 
as an umpire in settling disputes be- 
tween nations that decide to bring 
their differences before the tribunal. 
Decisions of the Court, however, do 
not necessarily have to be obeyed. 

Under Nixon’s proposal, all deci- 
sions harfided down by the Court 
would have to be obeyed. 

He further suggested that any 
agreement signed between nations 
should contain a clause saying that 
any dispute arising out of con- 
flicting interpretations of the agree- 
ment should be submitted to the 
International Court for settlement. 


Capsule from Space 


U.S. rocketeers launched Dis- 
coverer: Il in an orbit that car- 
ried it over the Earth's North and 
South poles. 


Inside the man-made “moon” 
was a 160-pound capsule of sci- 
entific instruments which the rock- 





eteers sought to recover from space. 

Here’s what happened: A device 
ejected the capsule from the “moon,” 
then tiny rockets kicked the capsule 
out of orbit. It parachuted into the 
Arctic near Spitzbergen (a large is- 
land north of Norway). As we went 
to press, U.S. ships and planes had 
not yet located the capsule. 

Discoverer II scored one scientific 
bull’s-eye. Jets of compressed air 
kept it steady and prevented it from 
spinning or revolving as it orbited 
the Earth. 

This has important military sig- 
nificance. Future “moons” will: be 
armed with TV cameras to spy on the 
Earth below. If such satellites spun, 
the TV camera would be pointed at 
the Earth one second and the sky the 
next—with a pretty confused picture. 


Dalai Lama Accuses Reds 


The Dalai Lama, god-king of 
strife-torn Tibet, accused the Chi- 
nese Communists of breaking 
every promise made to Tibet in 
their 1951 treaty. 


The refugee ruler held one of the 
few news conferences of his life in 
Tezpur, a quiet tea-planting commu- 
nity in northeastern India. He arrived 
there after a perilous, two-week es- 
cape trek from Tibet (see our April 
17 news review for details of his 
escape), followed by another two- 
week journey by jeep. and train 
through a remote mountain region 
of northeastern India. 

At each stop along the way, In- 
dians and groups of Tibetan refugees 
joyously hailed the Dalai Lama’s ar- 
rival and received his blessings. 

At his news conference in Tezpur, 
the Dalai Lama spoke only in the 
third person (a living Buddhist god 
may not say “I” or “me’”). 

But in an unexpectedly strong 
statement, he said that the Chinese 
Reds had repeatedly violated their 
1951 agreement not to interfere 
with the Dalai Lama’s internal rule 
or with the people’s religion. He said 
a large number of monks had been 
condemned to forced labor by the 
Reds to build roads in China. 

The Dalai Lama emphatically de- 
nied the Communist claim that he 
had been abducted by Tibetan reb- 
els. He said he had left Tibet “of his 
own free will” after he had learned 
his life was in danger. (For more on 
Tibetan revolt, watch for major arti- 
cle in next week's issue.) 


<i> 


“VOICE” SILENCED. A 30-year-old 
concert series that is the oldest net- 
work program on the air will be dis- 
continued after June 1. The program: 
the “Voice of Firestone.” 

Its sponsor, the Firestone Tire and 
Rubber Company, says it wants to con- 
tinue the program. But, it adds, none 
of the nation’s three leading TV net- 
works will give it a “suitable evening 
time period.” Instead, fwo networks 
have offered a Sunday afternoon time, 
and another a late evening hour. 

The program, which started on radio 
in 1928 and moved to TV in 1952, is 
now heard Mondays at 9 (EST). Al- 
though it has a loyal following, its 
“rating” has always been considerably 
lower than the “Top Ten.” This is said 
to be why the networks do not want 
to give the show prime time. A low 
rated program is believed to “weaken” 
ratings of the preceding and following 
programs on the same network. 

Firestone says it does not feel it 
worthwhile to meet the show’s high 
production costs at a less desirable time 
slot. (For more on TV ratings, see Forum 
Topic in April 10 issue.) 


A PRESENT FOR HARRY. Former 
President Harry Truman, who will cele- 
brate his 75th birthday next Friday, al- 
ready has received one present. The 
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house in which he was born at Lamar, 
Mo., has been dedicated as a shrine 
by the state of Missouri. It has been 
restored to look exactly as it did at 
the time of Mr. Truman’s birth on 
May 8, 1884. 

The house was most recently owned 
by descendants of Wyatt Earp, famous 
Old West marshal. 

Meanwhile, the birthplace of our 
other living ex-President, Herbert 
Hoover, is also being honored. A mu- 
seum will soon be built in Mr. Hoover's 
home town of West Branch, Iowa, to 
house his personal papers and memen- 
tos of his public career. 


POETIC JUSTICE? Henry Wads- 
worth Longfellow, one of America’s 
great 19th century poets, made news 
recently. The “great oak” immortalized 
in his Tales of a Wayside Inn crumpled 
of old age (it was 500 years old!) in 
Sudbury, Mass., and toppled to the 
ground. 

But Longfellow fans need not mourn. 
The loss of the tree is balanced by the 
addition of a whole mountain range! 
Governor Clinton Clauson of Maine has 
proclaimed that the state’s Appalachian 
Mountains will henceforth be known 
as “The Longfellow Mountains of 
Maine.” Longfellow was born in Port- 
land, Maine. 





Wide World 
John D. Strong 


Dr. John D. Strong (left) of Johns 
Hopkins University plans a balloon 
flight 15 miles into space. Objective: 
to photograph the planet Venus 
from the outer edge of the Earth’s 
blurry atmosphere. 

Miss Betty Lou Raskin (center), 
also of Johns Hopkins, has invented 
a smoke shield against nuclear 
blasts. Produced from plastics, it’s 
called “holey smoke” because it is 
made up of bubbles with air holes. 


Wide World 


Robert W. Pidd 


Wide World 


Betty Lou Raskin 
SCIENTISTS IN THE NEWS 


Professor Robert W. Pidd (right) 
of the University of Michigan, has 
discovered a more efficient way to 
produce electricity directly from 
atomic power with a device called a 
thermocouple. At present, nuclear 
electricity is produced inefficiently. 
Heat from the atomic reaction boils 
water to steam. The steam spins a 
generator, which produces electric- 
ity. The thermocouple gets the same 
results—without any moving parts. 














A quiz on facts, ideas, and words in this issue. 


I. NATIONAL PARKS 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following questions or statements, 
write the letter preceding the word on 
phrase which best answers the ques- 
tion or completes the sentence. 

1. During which of the following 
periods was the first national 
park established by Congress? 
a. 1870-1890 c. 1911-1930 
b. 1891-1910 d. 1931-1950 

2. Which of the following national 
parks was the first to be estab- 
lished by Congress? 

a. Yellowstone National Park 

b. Great Smoky Mountains 
National Park 

c. Sequoia National Park 

d. Crater Lake National Park 

3. Which of the following national 
parks is matched incorrectly 
with the state in which it is 
located? 

a. Sequoia National Park—Calli- 
fornia 

b. Mount McKinley National 
Park—Oregon 

c. Great Smoky National Park— 
North Carolina 

d. Yellowstone National Park— 
Wyoming 

. The Federal department which 
includes the National Park Serv- 
ice is the 
a. Department of Commerce 
b. Department of Health, Edu- 

cation and Welfare 
c. Treasury Department 
d. Department of Interior 

. Since the end of World War II, 
the number of visitors to our na- 
tional parks has 
a. decreased 
b. remained about the same 
c. increased 
d. not been determined by any 

responsible agency 


lil. BOLIVIA 
Multiple Choice 
1. Bolivia is located in 
a, Central America 
b. the Middle East 
c. South America 
d. North America 

2. All of the following countries 
have common boundaries with 
Bolivia, except 
a. Brazil 
b. Paraguay 


c. Peru 
d. Venezuela 


__3. The population of Bolivia is 
about 
a. 4,000,000 ec. 85,500,000 
b. 40,000,000 d. 120,000,000 
. A famous mountain chain which 
runs through Bolivia is the 
a. Andes c. Himalayas 
b. Appalachians d. Urals 
. All the following countries are 
major producers of tin, except 
a. Bolivia c. Malaya 
b. Indonesia d. the U. S. 
3. Most of the tin mines in Bolivia 
are owned by 
a: American corporations 
b. British limited stock 
panies 
c. Latin American governments 
d. the Bolivian government 
. All of the following are major 
problems of the Bolivian gov- 
ernment, except 
a. competition from other tin- 
producing countries 
b. exhaustion of some 
richest tin veins 
‘. backwardness of agriculture 
. lack of manpower in the 
mines 
. The United States has tried to 
help Bolivia by 
a. taking over operation of 
mines nearing exhaustion 
b. granting economic aid 
c. paying large landowners to 
divide up their estates 
. sending political experts to 
establish a democratic gov- 
ernment 
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ill. READING A GRAPH 
Multiple Choice 
__1l. Personal income in the U. S. in 
1941 was 
a. 96.3 
b. $96,300,000,000 
c. about $96 billion 
d. $96,333 
e. none of these 
2. Personal income in 1951 was 
a. 227.1 
b. $227,100,000,000 
c. about $250 billion 
d. about $300 billion 
e. none of these 
3. Between 1950 and 1957 
sonal income in the U. S. 
a. decreased by about $100 bil- 
lion 
b. increased by about one mil- 
lion dollars 
. remained about the same 
. increased by about $50 bil- 
lion 
e. none of these 
4. The peak of personal income in 
the U. S., for the years given, 
was reached in 
a. 1950 ec. 1957 
b. 1955 d. 1958 
e. none of these 
5. The source of the statistics given 
in the graph is 
a. Graphic 
b. Fiscal 
N. Y. 
c. the U. S. Department of 
Commerce 
d. The World Almanac 
e. none of these 


IV. CULTURAL EXCHANGES 


On the line to the left of each of the 
following statements, place an “F” if 
it is an argument in favor of cultural 
exchanges between the U. S. and 
Russia, and an “A” if it is an argu- 
ment against it. 


per- 


Information Service, 


. Cultural exchanges appeal to a 
minority. 
. The prestige of the Communist 
leaders at home is boosted. 
. Music and the arts bring people 
closer together. 
. We are distracted from such 
realities as the Berlin crisis. 
5. U. S. culture cannot be denied 
by propagandists. 
_6. The Russians gave Van Cliburn 
a warm welcome. 





WORDS OF THE WEEK 

Bolshoi ( bdl'shoi’ ) 

Hernan Siles Zuazo (Hél.nan’ Sé.lés’ 
Thua’thd ) 

La Paz (la pis’) 

Moiseyev, Igor (m6.é.say’év, é.gér’ ) 

Monteux, Pierre (mén’‘ti’ ) 

Oistrakh, David (oi’striik ) 


Ulanova, Galina (60.]a’n6.va, gii.lé’na) 
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Atlas missile, built by Convair (Astronautics) Division of General Dynamics Corporation as prime contractor. 


RCA ELECTRONICS 
CUTS DOWN 
THE € 


To our missile experts, “is it ready” is al- 
most as important as “how far can it go.” 
For retaliatory power, missile crews must 
be able to Jaunch a maximum number of 
missiles in rapid fire order. 

America’s intercontinental ballistic mis- 
sile, the Atlas, had already proved itself 
for distance—6,000 miles or more. But 
checkout and launching took several 
hours. So the next step in turning the mis- 
sile into an operational weapon was to 
make it ready for quick action. RCA was 
selected to build an electronic system that 
would radically reduce the countdown 
time at the Atlas Operational Bases now 
under construction. 

Now, in a matter of minutes, this elabo- 
rate electronic system can determine if 
any part needs attention-or signals that 
the missile will be ready to go. 

This automatic checkout equipment 
and launch control system for the Atlas is 
one more of the many ways in which RCA 
Electronics works to strengthen our 
national defense. 


RADIO CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 


, 





The Musical World 


By Wendy Wright, Brewster Academy, Wolfeboro, New Hampshire 


* Starred words refer to music and musicians 














Students are invited te 
submit original crossword 
puzzles for publication 
in Scholastic Magazines. 
Each puzzle should be 
built around one subject. 
which may be drawn 
from History, Art, Sci- 
ence, or ony other field 
of knowledge. Maximum 
about 50 words, of which 
at least 10 must be re- 
lated to the theme. For 
each puzzle published we 









































will pay $10. Entries must 
include puzzle design, 
definitions, answers on 





seperate sheets, design 
with answers filled in, 
and statement by student 
that the puzzle is origi- 
nal and his own work 
Keep a copy as puzzles 
cannot be returned. Give 
name, address, school, and 
grade. Address Puzzle 
Editor, Scholastic Maga- 
sines, 33 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
Answers to this week's 
puzzle in next issue. 




























































































* 1. He composed Carnival of the Animals, 
BD iscinetcgunien 
5. “Father” of the symphony. 
. Sorrowful. 
2. National Education Assn. (abbr.). 
. I am (contraction). 
. Passage between cliffs. 
3. Thallium (chemical symbol). 
. Vim or vigor. 
. Leopold Mozart’s wife, Anna . 
. Two of them make a South American 
popular dance. 
2. TV comedian, - Wynn. 
4. Fifth note of the musical scale. 
3. Erbium (chemical symbol). 
27. Song, “ for Two.” 
29. Cook. 
. Musical direction meaning loud. 
2. Song, “That Old Black 
. Lyric poem set to music. 
3. Hole. 
. German composer born in 1784, 
_udwig ——pohr (initials). 
. Three. 
Last two vowels. 
Arthur Godfrey plays one (abbr.). 
. Set of bells tuned musically. 
. Slow. 
. Late American composer of Three 
Places in New England ( initials). 
3. Deposit (abbr.). 
. Ruthenium (chemical symbol). 
51. Homonym for knew. 
. Composing is an 
A sacred musical composition. 
. An octave 
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. Like. 
8. You listen to music with this. 
. The Sioux State (abbr.). 
3. Anglo-Norman (abbr.). 
. Japanese coin. 
. He composed the Black Domino Over- 


ture (initials). 


. Composer of Carmen. 
. Song usually sung at Christmas. 
. First name of Schumann’s wife, a 


famous concert pianist. 


. Middle part. 
. A car burns this (abbr.). 
. Until (poetic). 


Barber of Seville. 


3. Composer of Aida. 
. E. Power Biggs plays this instrument. 
. Also. 


. Consumed, 


Tire. 
Yelp. 


. Composer of Alceste and Orfeo ed 


Euridice. 


. Composer of the Peer Gynt Suite. 

. Bach composed in this musical form. 
. Slide over snow on wooden staves. 

. Doctor of Theology (abbr.). 

. Till Eulenspiegel was a 

. Used in rowing. 

. Fish are caught in this. 

. Senora (abbr.). 

. Negative answer. 

2. You and I. 

. Composer of Billy the Kid (initials). 
. Vaudeville star who plays the clarinet 


(initials ). 


Wi iTops, don’t miss. “iMGood. 
Mi Fair. Save your money. 


MAEeCITY OF FEAR (Columbia. Pro- 
duced by Leon Chooluck. Directed by 
Irving Lerner.) 


Here’s a chase thriller guaranteed 
to keep you on the edge of your chair 
from beginning to end. It is concerned 
with problems confronting the Los 
Angeles police when a convict (Vince 
Edwards) escapes from San Quentin 
with a cannister containing not a 
million dollars worth of heroin (as he 
thinks), but cobalt 60. The police chief 
(Lyle Talbot) cannot use radio to 
warn the citizens lest they are thrown 
into panic when they learn that the 
dangerous criminal with the radio- 
active cobalt is among them, and lest 
the convict himself becomes aware of 
the deadly weapon he has. So it is 
the job of the police lieutenant (John 
Archer) to track down and capture the 
convict before he contaminates himself 
or anyone else. Director Irving Lerner 
tells this tense story with a minimum 
of dialpgue and a maximum of sus- 
penseful visuals. { 


ISLAND OF LOST WOMEN (War- 
ners. Produced by Albert J. Cohen. 
Directed by Frank Tuttle.) 


There’s a surprise in store for Jeff 
Richards and John Smith when their 
plane conks out over the South Pacific 
and they land on an uncharted is- 
land. Its sole inhabitants are an atomic 
scientist (Alan Napier) and his three 
lovely daughters. (Venetia Stevenson, 
Diane Jergens, June Blair). John is de- 
lighted with the locale and the girls; 
he is all for staying. But Jeff, a reporter 
realizing that the girls’ father is the 
famous atomic energy expert who dis- 
appeared fifteen years ago, wants to 
get right back and report his big story. 
However, the scientist, who fled civili- 
zation right after the Hiroshima atom 
bombing, insists that life is better. here 
than facing the dangers of the modern 
world. He destroys the boys’ plane and 
says he will never allow them to leave. 
What happens in this stalemate situa- 
tion is mildly entertaining. The $64 
question is “Would it be smarter to 
stay on this island paradise or to re- 
turn to the world of A-bombs and end- 
less peace talks?” What do you think? 


—Puitie T. Hartunc 
(See Movie Check List, p. 31) 
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How to make your diploma pay off in Military Service 


tion about Selective Service and Army Reserve—important 
facts every draft-eligible young man should know. 


Published especially for high schoo! graduates and seniors 


Just off the presses! A valuable 48-page booklet titled The 
Secret of Getting Ahead. This free booklet explains all about the 
special Army opportunities open to high school graduates— 
shows you how to make your diploma pay off in military service! 


Learn how you can choose technical schooling before enlistment 


The Secret of Getting Ahead includes the complete Graduate 
Specialist story—all the facts about the Army educational 
program for high school graduates and seniors only. If you meet 
Graduate Specialist qualifications, you’ll be able to choose 
technical schooling before enlistment. This booklet describes 
each of 107 Graduate Specialist courses—gives you details about 
up-to-the-minute training in Electronics, Atomic Weapons, 
Radar & Television Repair, Machine Accounting, Guided 
Missiles, Drafting and many more. 


Do you know the answers to these important questions? 


What are the qualifications for the Graduate Specialist Program? 
How can a high school senior gain by applying before and 
enlisting after graduation? Does Army schooling have ian 
value? What are Army schools like? What is the “secret” that 
increases your chances for success when you make any decision? 
The Secret of Getting Ahead answers all these questions—and 
many others. What’s more, the booklet contains vital informa- 


Here’s the fastest way to get your free copy 

To get your free copy of The Secret of Getting Ahead in the quickest 
possible way—stop by your local Army recruiting station. 
There’s no obligation. No recruiting station in your area? Then 
use the coupon to order your free copy direct from Washington. 


SC-1-5-59 
THE ADJUTANT GENERAL 
Dept. of the Army 
Washington 25, D. C. 
ATTN: AGSN 


Please rush me a free copy of The Secret 
of Getting Ahead. (I’m a high school 
graduate or senior.) 


Name 


a 
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ALL EYES ON THE BOYS! When 
we asked what you considered appropri- 
ate dress for teen-agers, most of you 
turned your attention to the male de- 
partment. The girls protested that boys 
wear shirts unbuttoned, collars turned 
up, and jeans too tight or too low. 

The boys will let the girls pass in- 
spection for school with skirts and 
sweaters, or blouses, but they take a 
divided stand on the matter of their own 
clothes. Some approve of jeans, while 
others hold out for jackets and ties! 
Here are some representative opinions: 


At our school, we have organized a 
club which wé call the Diners’ Club. 
Every Thursday we wear coats and ties 
to school. In a school where we can 
wear just about anything, this has cre- 
ated quite a hit. Although we are not 
recognized as an official club, we have 
received many compliments about our 
dress and the teachers seem to like the 
idea. So we think every school should 
sponsor a school-wide Coat and Tie Day. 

Johnny McLellan 
Virginia H. S. 
Bristol, Va. 


I believe the latest idea of having 
boys wear a white shirt, a tie, and a 
sport jacket to school is ridiculous. How 
can a fellow do his best work when he’s 
wearing a starched collar? This form of 
attire should be restricted to dates and 
special occasions. A clean shirt and 
neatly pressed pants should be the rule 
in any school. 

Chuck Harris 
William Nottingham H. S. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Some schools have a code for appro- 
priate dress. The boys wear dress pants, 
shirts, and ties. The girls wear dresses, 
skirts, and blouses. If this were adopted 
in our school, the girls wouldn’t have to 
change much, but the boys would have 
to make a complete about-face from 
tight, faded jeans and shirt tails flying 
in the wind. If boys are pining away 
because they don’t seem to rate a second 
date, why can’t they take a hint from 
the boys who do care what they look 
like? 

Sandie Brown 


Manatee H. S. 
Bradenton, Fla. 


I think the girls in our school dress 
fairly well. However, I think they could 
try not to come to school in curlers or 
wearing blue jeans two sizes too small. 
I also think the boys could wear their 
jeans a little higher, not at half mast. 


Teert-agers should be judged by the 
way they dress as well as the way they 
act. Being neat and clean in appearance 
will help you in whatever you do. You 
don’t have to be a fashion parade, but 
you should wear the right clothes at the 
right time. The “being sloppy” fad went 
out long ago. 


James Scott Brown 
Siloam Springs (Ark.) H. S. 


During school hours, boys should 
leave Levi’s at home and wear slacks 
and, by all means, a belt. Girls should 
dress casually in skirts and blouses or 
dresses. 

On a date, a girl likes to have her 
escort dressed neatly, so she can be 
proud to be with him. This calls for a 
pair of well-pressed slacks and a neat 
shirt. I don’t think girls should wear 
slacks on a date unless they’re planning 
a picnic or hayride. A dress looks a lot 
nicer, and most boys will agree with me 
on that! 


Susan Powell 
Alexander (N. D.) H. S. 


It’s not what you wear, but how you 
wear it that counts. A person can have 
the best clothes there are and still not 
look as nice as a person with less expen- 
sive clothes who knows how to wear 
them. 

I like girls to dress casually on a date, 
but to be freshened up. A girl should 
wear a clean outfit, but not ‘the best 
thing she owns. I think a girl looks more 
attractive if she is casual and comfort- 
able. If a person dresses sloppily, he’ll 
be sloppy in other things, too. 


James McCown 
Abilene (Tex.) Christian H. S. 


If there’s anything that disgusts me 
more than a boy with his pants so tight 
they look as if they were going to rip 
a seam when he sits down, I can’t think 
of it—unless it’s a girl greeting her date 
with curlers in her hair! 


Lynda Allen 
Rossville (Kans.) H. S. 


In my school, jeans, T-shirts, and 
extra-long, outlandish, or unkempt hair 
styles have been banned for boys. Girls 
who attend my school must not wear 
slacks. Boys must always wear belts. 

My idea of proper dress for school is 
simple. Mud encountered on the way to 
school can wreak havoc with dress pants. 
Therefore, I think boys should wear 
cotton pants and sports shirts. Such an 
outfit is comfortable and informal, but 
still neat and attractive. 

I take a firm stand against short hair- 
do’s for girls. They look ridiculous in 
them, and what’s more they look like 
boys. That’s disastrous. 


Don Girod 
Winona (Minn.) H. S. 


I think teen-agers are judged by what 
they wear as well as what they do. A girl 
who wears sloppy sweaters and doesn’t 
care about the way her hair looks is not 
going to be judged reputably. A boy 
who is sloppy about his appearance or 
wears jeans without a belt is not going 
to maintain a respectable reputation 
either: 

Luella Glaser 


St. Mary’s H. S. 
North Washington, lowa 


It does everyone some good to dress 
up once in a while, although I enjoy 
a casual date as much as a dressy date. 
People judge you by the way youre 
dressed. Most older people would rather 
see you in clean, casual clothes than 
in overly dressy clothes. It’s all right 
to dress up, but you shouldn’t go to 


extremes. 
Carol Jean Harth 
Dieterick, tl. 





NEXT “JAM SESSION” 


WHAT IS THE MOST VALU- 
ABLE EXPERIENCE YOU HAVE 
HAD DURING YOUR HIGH 
SCHOOL CAREER? Your “most 
valuable” experience may have been 
taking a certain course, developing 
a special skill, working on a com- 
mittee, shouldering some responsi- 
bility, forming a friendship—even 
making a mistake! Whatever it was, 
write and tell us about it. What did 
you learn from it? How do you 
think it will benefit you in the fu- 
ture? Mail your letter by May 15 
to be eligible for publication. Send 
it to: “Jam Session,” Scholastic 
Magazine:, 33 West 42nd Street, 
New York 36, N. Y. 
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Show of the Week: NBC-TV’s Kaleido- 
scope once again presents the week’s 
top show. This time its roving cameras 
go to Florida for a close-up look at the 
Christiani Brothers Circus. You'll see 
the big acts in the center ring, trapeze 
artists, tightrope walkers, lion tamers— 
the works. Watch for it this Sunday, 
May 3. 


> Boxing fans, take note. The heavy- 


weight champion of the world, Floyd 


Patterson, will defend his crown against 
England’s Brian 
match televised from Las Vegas, Nev., 
tonight, Friday, May 1, on NBC-TV. 
Also, The Invisible Min returns tonight 
on CBS-TV. 

» Another big sports event is set to go 
on Saturday, May 2. It’s the annual 
' Kentucky Derby, televised from Louis- 
ville’s Churchill Downs by CBS-TV. 

> Telecomedian Sid Caesar has a full 
hour to work with on Sunday, May 3, 
when he, Art Carney, Audrey Meadows, 
and Cliff Norton offer fun and frolic 
on NBC-TV. Maverick, the ABC-TV 
western with a sense of humor, has a 
story called “The Jail at Junction Flats,” 
starring James Garner and Efrem Zim- 
balist, Jr., as that slick swindler, Dandy 
Jim Buckley. 

> If music is your cup of tea, don’t miss 
Voice of Firestone, ABC-TV, Monday, 
May 4. The program’s title is “A Night 
with Richard Rodgers” and some of 
that composer’s finest songs (from South 
Pacific, Oklahoma!, Flower Drum Song, 
etc.) will be sung by Florence Hender- 
son, Pat Suzuki, and others. 

> The annual “Emmy” awards—TV’s 
equivalent of the “Oscar”’—will be 
handed out on Wednesday, May 6, in 
a big show on NBC-TV. Also on Wed- 
nesday is the U. S. Steel Hour (CBS- 
TV) doing a play called “The Way- 
ward Widow.” Thomas Hardy wrote 
the original short story about a 19th- 
century widow who takes over her late 
husband’s business — which happened 
to be smuggling! Lastly, for Wednes- 
day, is the ABC-TV situation comedy 
program, The Donna Reed Show. 
Donna gives a testimonial dinner for 
the oldest doctor in town, with pleasant 
comedy ensuing. 

Check your local paper for time and 
channel for each of these shows. And 
by the way, what shows and performers 
do you think should get the “Emmy”? 

—Dickx KLEINER 
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University Fashion—the 
shirt with authentic styling. 
Box-pleat in the back, with 
button-down roll collar and 
button in back. White, solid 
colors and patterns. 


For a change in pace every 


high school student should 
own at least three Arrow 
knitted sport shirts. You'll 
like their comfort, fit and 
above all, their style. 


Arrow Bi-Way — Wear the 
convertible collar open—it’s 
a sport shirt. Wear it closed 
with a tie, it’s a dress shirt! 
Available with short or long 
sleeves. White and colors. 


=A RROW= first in fashion 








What’s in 


“ §ITTERY JOE struck out King Kong, 
but was touched up for hits by 
Puddin’ Head, Schnozz, and Wahoo 
Sam. Shufflin’ Phil was then brought in 
from the bull-pen and put out the fire 
by retiring the Moose and Sliding Billy.” 
Sounds crazy, eh? But not if you fol- 
low baseball. You can find something 
like it in any paper you read during the 
season. Run down the roster of any big 
league team and you'll find a weird 
assortment of nicknames. 

How and why do the players get 
these names? For the inside dope, get 
hold of a copy of the new Phillies 
Cigars’ booklet, Baseball Lingo. It neat- 
ly sums up the nickname whirl. 

Take the name Rhodes or Rhoades, 
for instance, Five players of that name 
have played in the big leagues. And 
what were all their nicknames? Correct 
—Dusty. 

As a rule, the most common basis 
for nicknames is a glaring physical or 
personality trait. Examples include play- 
ers called Red (Schoendienst or Wil- 
son), Whitey (Ford or Lockman), or 
Lefty (Gomez or Spahn). 

Then, of course, there are Dizzy 
Dean, Yogi Berra, Skinny Brown, Sad 
Sam Jones, Patty Fothergill, Moose 
Skowron, Stubby Overmire, Pee Wee 
Reese, Puddin’ Head Jones, King Kong 
Keller, Ducky Medwick (for his wad- 
dling walk), and Hawk or Schnozz for 
any big-nosed player. 

Nervous habits also lead to nick- 
names—Jittery Joe Berry, Fidgety Phil 
Collins, and Shuffling Phil Douglas. One 
of the best of these was Hot Potato for 
Luke Hamlin, a pitcher who juggled 
the ball before winding up. 

Babe and Rube are baseball nick- 


Fleet base-runner 


a Nickname? 


names of long standing. Others on this 
order, but which are now dying out, are 
Kid and Doc. Bobo, made famous by 
Bobo Newsom, is now used less as a 
nickname than as a sneering term for 
any player who's considered the man- 
agers pet. (“He’s the Old Man’s 
bobo.” ) 

Nationalities have produced _nick- 
names like Frenchy Bordagaray, Ger- 
many Schaefer, Lou (The Mad Rus- 
sian) Novikoff, and Shanty Hogan. 
Years ago, almost any Indian or part 
Indian player was known as Chief— 
Chief Bender, Allie (Chief) Reynolds, 
Rudy (Chief) York. 

Charles Dillon Stengel became Casey 
because he came from Kansas City 
(KC), but most nicknames of that sort 
spring from odd home towns. Ex- 
amples: Vinegar Bend Mizell from 
Vinegar Bend, Ala.; Wahoo Sam Craw- 
ford from Wahoo, Nebr.; and Pea Ridge 
Day from Pea Ridge, Ark. 

Another popular source of nicknames 
is a player’s skill or his record, whether 
favorable or not. Denton Young threw 
so hard he became known as Cyclone, 
later shortened to Cy. Virgil Trucks, 
of course, became Fire Trucks. Joe 
Wood, another fireballer, was to win 
fame as Smokey Joe Wood. 

Odell Hale was Bad News to the 
pitchers he clobbered. And then there 
were Home Run Baker, Sliding Billy 
Hamilton, and Swish Nicholson (for his 
repeated bat wagging). 

Not very flattering, though the play- 
ers never minded, were names like 
Boom Boom Beck, Line Drive Nelson, 
and Losing Pitcher Mulcahy for pitch- 
ers who regularly took their lumps. 

Players with a reputation for dumb- 





Rookie sensation 


Rifle-armed twirler 


ness become Rocky, short for rockhead. 
(Is that how Rocky Bridges and Rocky 
Nelson got their names?) Of course, if 
the player’s first name happens to be 
Rocco, you can give him the benefit of 
the doubt. Step up and take a bow. 
Rocky Colavito. 

Other interesting nicknames in the 
big leagues today are Suitcase Simpson 
Country Slaughter, Putt-Putt Ashburn 
(for the way he turns on the speed) 
Bubba Phillips, and Smoky Burgess. _ 

Certain nicknames are saved for the 
time and place they can rile up a fel 
low. The great manager, John McGraw 
liked Muggsy about as much as he liked 
a ten-inning defeat, while a player who 
wanted to take a quick shower could 
just say to the greatest umpire of all 
Bill Klem, “Where was that last pitch 
Catfish?” 


® Before kissing the hoop season good 
bye, I'd like to point out that I hit the 
All-American team right on the laces in 
my pre-season predictions. 

In my December 5th column, I said 
that the team would be made up of 
Oscar Robertson, Jerry West, Bailey 
Howell, Bob Boozer, John Green, and 
Tom Hawkins. That was a bull’s-eye! 
Only other players mentioned in the 
All-American voting were Johnny Cox, 
Alan Seiden, and Don Hennon, 

I think I showed pretty sharp judg 
ment in my basketball articles. In lin« 
with my All-American thinking, I wrote 
up Robertson, West, Howell, Hennon 
and Hawkins, 

The pros, who know their basketball 
best, “drafted” the college stars in the 
following order: (1) Bob Boozer, (2) 
Wilt Chamberlain, (3) Bailey Howell. 
(4) Tom Hawkins, (5) Dick Barnett, 
(6) Johnny Green, (7) Bob Ferry, and 
(8) John Richter. 

Robertson and West, sure-fire top 
picks, weren’t chosen because they were 
only juniors last season. Chamberlain, 
the greatest of them all, was originally 
chosen four years ago—upon graduating 
from high school! 

—HERMAN L. Masin, Sports Editor 





Cultural Exchanges 


(Continued from page 7) 


Reverse the situation. Who sees our | 


artists in Moscow or Leningrad? The 


answer: Chiefly Communist party “big | 


shots” who have the necessary “pull.” 

Besides, most of the attractions are 
too “high brow” for most people in 
either the U. S. or Russia. They appeal 
to only an elite. Our concern should 
be for winning over the masses. 


3. Cultural exchanges antagonize 


more people than they win over. 

Two years ago, when the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra visited the Soviet 
Union, many Americans thought: “Now 


the Russians can hear for themselves | 
the beauties of the world’s finest orches- | 


tra—and they'll know it’s American!” 

But is this what the Russians were 
thinking? Here’s what the Moscow cor- 
respondent of the New York Times 
wrote at that time: 

“By inviting a famous American or- 
chestra to perform here, the Soviet 
Union’s leaders are improving their 
standing in the eyes of their own peo- 
ple. Over a period of time the people 
can be expected to feel they are no 
longer being isolated from contact with 
the best of other countries. . . . By per- 
mitting its best artists to travel abroad, 
and win the praise of foreign audiences, 
the Soviet Union also is boosting its 
prestige, not only in the world at large 
but at home as well.” 

Furthermore, when we endorse “cul- 
tural exchanges” with the Soviet Union, 
we lead people behind the Iron Cur- 


tain to conclude that we are willing to | 


“deal” with the Reds on their own 
terms—despite their crimes. 


One of our recent U. S. delegates to 


the United Nations, former Senator 
William F. Knowland of California, told 
Senior Scholastic: “In view of the illegal 
nature of the activities of the Commu 
nist government over the years, I be 
lieve that the exchange of visits with 
that government undermines the mo- 
rale of the enslaved people behind the 
Iron Curtain.” 

We need fewer namby-pamby ex 
changes and more red-blooded defiance 
such as Fritz Reiner and the Chicago 
Symphony displayed during the Hun- 
garian uprising two years ago. At that 
time, Dr. Reiner had scheduled a per 
formance in Chicago of a work by the 
Soviet composer Shostakovich. At news 
of the brutal Soviet suppression of 
the Hungarian freedom fighters, Dr. 
Reiner cancelled the Shostakovich and 
played instead a work by the Hun- 
garian-American composer Bela Bartok. 

We need more of this kind of “know- 
where-we-stand” spirit in the cultural 
world—and less of the present series of 
meaningless exchanges. 


More Guys... more Gals... 


wear Keds than any other shoe! 


























¢ Shockproof 
Arch Cushion 


« Heel to Toe 
Cushioned Insole 


« Cushioned 
Shockproof Heel 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 
SEE THINGS YOU NEVER SAW BEFORE. VISIT U. 8. RUBBER’S NEW EXHIBIT HALL, ROCKEFELLER CENTER, N.Y. 












8 School & College Directory 


These schools offer excellent courses in various career 
fields. Be sure to write them for free catalogs. And when 
you do, please mention the name of this magazine. 
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One-Year Secretarial 

Liberal Arts-Secretarial (two years) 
Specie! Course for College Women 
Catalog: tnnoirment Dean 


MONTCLAIR, NJ. 
33 Plymouth St. 


PROVIDENCE 6 
155 Angell St. 





MEDICAL LABORATORY 


MEDICAL 
TECHNOLOGY 


ONE-YEAR co-education- 
al course under personal 
supervision of recognized physicians enabling 
students to acquire .T. registration at ¢radu- 
ation. Day sessions only. Request Catalug #11 
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in an executive capacity 
Do your work at your desk 
and in the clouds. Large, well- 
equipped, 
rooms, expert staff, supervised 
dormitories, in block-long fire- 
proof building. Enrol) today! 
1-YEAR COURSE INCLUDES: 
. Gregg Shorthand 
Speed Typing 
Complete Air Hostess 
Course 
Airline Terminolgy 
Office Administration 
. Airline Flying 
Procedures 
. Teletypewriting Practice 
Lieensed by N. Y. State Edueation Department 


GRACE DOWNS 


477 First Ave. 
(Bet. 27 & 28 Sts.) 





uncrowded class- 


8. Personal Hygiene 

9. GymNICEtics & 
Poise and l’ersonality 

10. Supervised Study & 


Day classes only. Get Book OS 

AIR CAREER 
SCHOOL 

New York 16, N. Y. 
ORegon 9-6440 





Also, 6 month courses in 
MEDICAL LABORATORY and X-RAY 





morning, afternoon and evening sessions 
FREE PLACEMENT SERVICE 
For SHORT Courses, request catalog No. 22 


BEAUTY CULTURE 








For 27 years, MANHATTAN TRAINING has 
prepared men and women for distinctive careers. 





MANHATTAN MEDICAL ASSTS’ SCHOOL 


Licensed by N. Y¥. State Education Dept. 
m= (780 Broadway (57 St.), N.Y¥.C. PL 7-8275 qo 


Become a MEDICAL TECHNICIAN mowres 


X-RAY TECHNICIAN IN 6 MONTHS 


MEDICAL SECRETARY IN 12 MONTHS 
Top paying positions warting for Franklin Graduates — one 
of the nation’s leading Schools of its kind. Free Placement 
National reputation for thorough traming. Extensively Equip- 
ped. Beautiful, spacious School. Coeducational. Ap- 
proved for Veterans. Founded 1919. Write for catalog 7 
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Beauty Culture offers you 

tunities for personal and ‘Ananeial “inde. 

pendence than almost any other profession. 
For Facts on a Beauty Culture career, write to: 
NATIONAL ASSOC. OF COSMETOLOGY SCHOOLS 
Lee Dept. 4-S, 3839 White Plains Rd., New York 67, N.Y J 


Students 
PLAN NOW TO EARN 


Professional Beavuticians are 
in great en — 








NO "CRAZY, MIXED UP" SYMBOLS 
Just the Simple ABC’ aaaage 
You already know 





There Are 450 


FOR SPEED AND ACCURACY 






SPEEDWRITING 
Shorthand Schools. 
Write to us for 
name of SPEED- 
WRITING 
SCHOOL nearest 
you or 

CONSULT 

PHONE BOOK 








SENIORS—YOU already know 75% of SPEEDWRIT- 
ING shorthand . the ABC’s of the alphabet! That’s 
why SPEEDWRITING is so easy, can be learned so 
quickly. That’s why, too, you can EARN $1,000 MORE 
the first year out of high school. With SPEED- 
WRITING you'll be earning while symbol shorthand 
students are still struggling! SPEEDWRITING secre- 
taries and stenographers are EMPLOYER-PREFERRED 


for greater accuracy, dependability, speed. Don’t wait 


until you graduate. Start putting a guarantee in your 
future NOW—with SPEEDWRITING shorthand! 
Speedwriting Publishing Co., Inc., 55 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 36, N. ¥. 

















COLLEGE and 
CAREER 


Send your inquiries about careers to 
Harold Zuckerman, School and College 
Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 33 West 
42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. Ques- 
tions of greatest interest will be answered 
here. Sorry, no answers by personal 
letter. 


Q. 1 am planning to take the business 
course in high school. Will I be pre- 
pared to obtain employment as a com- 
puting machine operator?—T.F., Evan 
ston, Illinois. 


A. Your high school course should 
include work in business machine opera- 
tion and practice. Employment oppor 
tunities are available in most business 
establishments. 


Q. I am interested in becoming a 
médical laboratory technician. What is 
the nature of their work? What training 
is required? Where can I get additional 
information?—N.A., Atlantic City, N.].; 
—S.L., Queens Village, N.Y. 


A. Medical laboratory technicians as 
sist physicians and medical scientists in 
the diagnosis: and treatment of disease 
and in medical research. The techni- 
cian also conducts blood counts, bio- 
logical skin tests, urinalyses, etc. High 
school graduates who have taken chem- 
istry and biology sometimes ,obtain em- 
ployment as assistants and learn on-the- 
job. Private schools offer specialized 
training for one or two years. To be 
a registered technician one must have 
some college and hospital training. 
Write the Council on Medical Educa- 
tion and Hospitals, 535 Dearborn Street, 
Chicago 10, Illinois. 


Q. I am interested in becoming a 
telephone operator. Do I need special 
schooling to prepare for this? — B.L.., 
Holyoke, Mass. 


A. The operation of a_ telephone 
switchboard is taught at some schools 
of business. Many firms provide on-the 
job instruction to employees hired for 
switchboard operations. Telephone com 
panies provide training in their own 
schools. The best preparation is a cleat 
pleasant voice and a pleasant person 
ality. Most telephone operators in 
private industry also act as reception- 
ists. Your high school course should 
emphasize speech and oral English 
preparation. 
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National Parks 
(Continued from page 11) 


would not be much left for future 
generations to marvel at. Despite such 
efforts, vandalism goes on. 

It’s no secret, say some conserva- 
tionists, that the park animals are more 
civilized than some of the park visitors. 
Why are a few people determined to 
clutter nature with rubbish? Nobody 
knows. What many vandals fail to real- 
ize is that they are actually destroying 
their own property. For our national 
parks belong to all Americans, in all 
states of the Union. 

The job of Mission 66 is thus a big 
But it is conserva- 
tionists say. This is how Stephen 
Mather, first Director of the National 
Park Service, summed up the message 
of the national parks: 

“Who will that the parks 
contain the highest potentialities of na- 
.P A visit inspires love 


one. worthwhile 


gainsay 


tional pride . . 
begets contentment; en- 
genders pride of contains 
the antidote for national restlessness. 

“It teaches love of nature, of trees 
and flowers, the rippling brooks, the 
crystal lakes, the snowclad mountain 
peaks, the wildlife encountered every- 
where amid native surroundings. He is 
a better citizen with a keener apprecia- 
tion of . . . living here who has toured 
the national parks.” 

Meanwhile, the National Park Service 
is on the lookout for new ways to im- 
prove the parks. For example, camp- 
fire lectures by a ranger can now reach 
only a small percentage of the visitors. 
Park officials are experimenting with 
recorded lectures that can be switched 
on at the touch of a button. 


of country; 


possession; 


Have We Reached Limit? 


Will Congress set up additional na- 
tional parks? Conrad L. Wirth, present 
Director of the National Park Service, 
believes we have almost reached the 
limit. But we do need a grasslands 
national park in the prairie country, he 
points out. And we should have more 
parks along our seacoasts. 

Today our national parks are a na- 
tional asset. But they will become even 
more priceless. For our population will 
continue to boom. Cities and suburbs 
will continue to spraw] into the country- 
side. Villages will grow into towns. 
Towns will grow into cities. Our coun- 
tryside will disappear—slowly but surely. 

Americans still sit around flickering 
campfires—as did Cornelius Hedges_ in 
1870. Wild animals prow] just beyond 
the circle of light. Tourists huddle close 
to the protecting campfire. If the Na- 
tional Park Service and the National 
Parks Association can help it, Americans 
will still experience the same thrill in 
2070. 





“I was atreid she'd call on me...” 


‘“”N “AY MOUTH felt dry and I wanted to 


crawl under my desk. ‘Please, 
please . . . let her pass me up today.’ I 
kept saying to myself. 

“Those awful pimples on my face 
... 1 just can’t get up in front of every- 
one looking like this, I thought. Then, 
the bell rang, and I was saved! 

“Miss Martin caught my eye and 
motioned for me to come to her desk.”’ 


How Miss Martin Helped Me 


“She asked me if I was worried about 
my complexion. I hesitated, then nod- 
ded my head, ‘Yes.’ Then she asked 
me what I was doing about it. 

“‘T’ve tried lots of things,’ I an- 
swered, ‘but they didn’t seem to help.’ 
And that’s when she told me about 
Clearasil. 

“She told me how Doctors developed 
Clearasil especially for pimples, and 
how it gives you the medications that 
Skin Specialistsrecommend for pimples. 

“Well, I took Miss Martin’s advice 
and tried Clearasil. And you know... 
it really works. My pimples started to 
disappear so fast I could hardly believe 
my eyes. 

“TI knew that it must have made a 
big difference in my looks, because 
boys, who never even noticed me be- 
fore, started talking to me, and even 
asking me for dates. 

“The other day after class, Miss 
Martin told me how nice my complex- 


ion looks. I just smiled and said, 
‘Thank you.’ She knew what I meant.” 


How Clearasil Works Fast 


Here’s how CLEARASIL works fast to 
give you a clear, blemish-free skin: 
1. ‘Keratolytic’ action gently opens 
pimple cap so clogged pore can clear 
quickly . . . and active medications can 
get inside the pimple. 2. Now antiseptic 
medications penetrate, stop growth of 
bacteria that can cause and spread 
pimples. Encourage quick growth of 
healthy new skin. 3. Oil-absorbing 
action works to dry up pimples fast. 

And CLEARASIL is skin-colored . . . 
hides pimples while it works! Also 
CLEARASIL loosens blackheads so they 
‘float’ out with washing. 

Proved by Skin Specialists! In tests 
on over 300 patients, 9 out of every 10 
cases of pimples were completely cleared 
up or definitely improved while using 
CLEARASIL (either lotion or tube). 
Guaranteed to work for you or money 
back. In Tube, 69¢ and 98¢. Long-last- 
ing Lotion squeeze-bottle, only $1.25 
(no fed. tax). At all drug counters. 

Ask for CLEARASIL, largest-selling 
pimple medication because it really 
works. ’ 
SPECIAL OFFER NOW: For 2 weeks’ 
supply of CLEARASIL, send name, ad- 
dress and 15¢ to Box 9-PZ (for Tube) 
or Box 9-RA (for Lotion), Eastco, Inc., 
White Plains, N.Y. (Expires 6/15/59). 





Read This First 


Our_readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending for stam ¢-4-. the — 
tisement mentions ‘approvals,’ 
- ~ Et you in addition to any tooo, ote - hy 
ov pay for in advance, a sel of ase 
9 nown as “approvals.” 
val’ stomps has a price clearly marked. If you 
eep any of the “approval” stamps you must poy 
for them and return the ones you do not wish to 
buy. When writing to stamp advertisers be sure 
te write your name and address on your letter and 
on the upper left-hand corner of the envelope. if 
you do not intend to buy any of the “approval” 
stamps return them promptly, being careful to 
write your name and address in the upper left-hand 
corner of the envelope in which you return the 
stamps. If you are a beginner in stamp collecti: 
ov should ask your parents’ advice before —— 
| for stamps. if any reader feels that a stamp 
dealer who advertises on this page has: not lived 
up to the terms as advertised, the reader should 
write to the advertiser about it. Wait at least two 
weeks for an onswer. If necessary the reader may 
¥ ~ hw Executive Editor of 7d Maga- 
. 42nd St., New York 36, N. 








103 FOREIGN STAMPS j2clsaine ,Pakte: 
tan, Scandinavia, 
Newfoundland, Australia, Africa, Russia, Japan, 
China, Oddities, Rarities. ONLY WITH APPROV- 
ALS. Enclose 10¢ for handling. LINCOLN STAMP 
COMPANY, St. Catharine's 362, Ontario. 











FTeRmeRiric , Jens, 
BARGAIN! 

Israel—Iceland—Vatican Assortment—plus exotic triangle 

set—Also fabulous British Colonial Accumulation—Plus 

large stamp book—aAll four offers free—Send 10¢ to cover 

postage, approvals included 

EMPIRE STAMP CORP., Dept. SB, Toronto, Canada 


QUEEN ELIZABETH ON STAMPS ... 
A beautiful collection of 50 different stamps from 22 
countries—all bearing the portrait of the Queen of 
England. Absolutely free with approvals. 

CAPITAL STAMP CO., Ferrysburg 7A, Michigen. 

















STAMP COLLECTION ONtY 


100 different stamps from Europe, 
Africa, Asia, Scandinavia, Balkans, C 
etc. 4¢ to approval applicants. 

TATHAM STAMP COMPANY, Springfield 92, Mass. 





Buy U.S. Savings Bonds 


FOR 75 YEARS 
CHOICE OF THE 


CHAMPIONS 


FAMOUS SLUGGER 
YEARBOOK ready 
now at your dealers. 
Get your copy from 
him or send 10c 
direct to us (coin) 
to cover mailing. 








LE oe = 
woul SUUgggs LOUISVILLE 


“ 
v RCNA UIST MINIATURE BAT 


(16” long) 50c each 





LOUISVILLE | 
SLUGGER PEN-PENCIL 
T 50c per set 


Postsgnren & Ons & BRADSBY CO., Loviswille 2, Ky., Dept. SMB-9 1 
| Please send me. Pen and Pencil Sets @ SOc each 1 
‘ Miniature Bats @ 50c each 

1 Famous Slugger Yearbook @ 10c each 

[| Nome_ 
[ Address SEE 
{Sity ond Stote__ 
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On the same day that President 
Eisenhower proclaims Hawaii as our 
nation’s 50th state, the Post Office De- 
partment will issue a new 7¢ airmail 
commemorative stamp. Hawaii is ex- 
pected to become a state officially in 
late summer or early fall. As a result, 
the U. S. will go ahead with its plans 
to issue a 49-star flag stamp this July 4. 
The 49th star represents Alaska. On 
July 4, 1960, the U.S. will issue a 50- 
star flag stamp (includes Hawaii). 


The Bunker Hill Monument at Bos- 
ton, Mass., is pictured on a new 2%¢ 
regular stamp (below) to be issued on 
June 17. Also shown on the stamp is 
the Massachusetts flag at the outbreak 
of the Revolutionary War. 

The first important battle of the 
war—the Battle of Bunker Hill—was 
fought on June 17, 1775. Actually the 
fighting took place on Breed’s Hill, very 
close to Bunker Hill, but the battle 
has always been referred to as the Bat- 
tle of Bunker Hill. American forces of 
1,500 men, mostly green volunteers, 
captured Breed’s Hill. Then the British 
attacked to drive them off. 

“Don’t shoot until you can see the 
whites of their eyes!” shouted the Amer- 
ican commander. Though outnumbered 
two to one, the colonists inflicted heavy 
losses on the British. The battle aroused 
the fighting ‘spirit of the Americans— 
and convinced many of them they 
could defeat the British in the war. 

For first-day covers of the Bunker 
Hill stamp, send self-addressed enve- 
lopes to: The Postmaster, Boston 9, 
Mass. Include 5¢ to cover the cost of 
first-class return postage. You will re- 
ceive TWO of the new 2%¢ stamps 
on each cover. 

Or you can order ready-made first- 
day Artcraft cévers—also with two 2k¢ 
stamps—from: F.U.N. Cover Service, 
Box 34, Whitestone 57, N. Y. The price 
of each cover is 25 cents.-Tony SIMON 


Popular 

Pat Suzuki's Broadway 59 (RCA Vic- 
tor). “Miss Pony Tail” offers a dozen 
hits from the Great White Way. Top 
selections number Tonight (“West Side 
Story”), The Party’s Over (“Bells Are 
Ringing’), and her own show-stopper, 
I Enjoy Being a Girl (“Flower Drum 
Song”). 


Classical 

The Play of Daniel (Decca Gold 
Label). The New York Pro Musica 
Society, under Noah Greenberg, offers 
a superb presentation of this twelfth- 
century religious play. Tenor Russell 
Oberlin is in excellent voice as the 
Angel and Herald Angel, while Charles 
Bressler, as Daniel, reveals the strength 
of the Lord. The original Latin libretto 
can be followed in a handsome booklet 
that also includes a modern “sermon” 
by poet W. H. Auden. 

Vaughan Williams’ Symphony No. 9 
(Everest). Sir Adrian Boult conducts 
the London Philharmonic in Ralph 
Vaughan Williams’ last symphony. It is 
a many-colored, often rambling work 
with its share of instrumental surprises. 
The sound is excellent and the jacket 
notes (written earlier by Vaughan Wil- 
liams) are illuminating. 


Pick o’ the Pops 
Johnnie and Jack ask What Do You 
Know About Heartaches? (RCA Vic- 
tor) . . . The Platters (Mercury) are 
Enchanted. Are you? 
—Bos SLOAN 








or 
7) 00 for 25 Bln aon 
wallet photos. Each 2'x3', 
inch photo is made on 
weight, silk. finish, 
paper. We pay postage 
and return original. Money, 
back guarantee. 60 for 
$2.00; 100 for $3.00 
BEAUTITONE* PHOTOS 
Dept. 27 
Green Bay, Wis. 








FREE 
CATALOG 


DAN LURIE BARBELLS 


Only DAN uRtE BSARSELLS and 
exclusive ‘*B Moid’’ urses 
produce a body bulldi 

15 m 


Semisteel sets approx. 
= wts. 14¢ pei , 
balance C.O.D. F.O.B. Plant 
LUR Rie. ‘BARBELL CO. 
52-885 Bristot Se Dept. 937 E, Brooklyn 12, N. Y. 


FOREIGN COINS & BILLS 


25 NEW Coins from 25 Different Countries—only $1.00 
25 Different Exciting Worldwide Foreign Bills—$1.00 
12 Mixed Foreign Coins & Bills—25¢. All guaranteed 
genuine. Free price list with each order. No Approvals 
MANOR COINS Box 505-S DUNBAR, W. VA. 
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One Way 


A successful French statesman fought 
a number of duels during the early days 
of his career. On one occasion he was 
due to fight a duel on a country estate, 
some distance from Paris, 

He and his opponent arrived at the 
railway station at the same time. The 
latter’ purchased a round-trip ticket. 
The statesman bought only a one-way 
ticket. “Have you so little confidence 
in yourself, monsieur?” sneered his ad- 
versary. 

“Not at all,” replied the statesman. 
“I always use my opponent’s return tick- 
et after a duel.” 


Out to Sea 


At the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion, a woman applicant filling out a 
job questionnaire got along fine until 
she came to the section “Veterans Pref- 
erence.’ After thinking it she 
wrote, “Sailors.” 

Matt Weinstock, Los Angeles 


over, 


Mirror-Sun 


Crunch! 


A movie usher was astonished to see 
a big brown bear sitting in the front 
row munching a bag of peanuts. 

“Hey,” he whispered, “where did you 
get the peanuts? I thought the machine 
was broken.” 


Alabama Rammer Jammer 


Fresh Coat 


He: “Last night I made an awful 
mistake.” 

She: “That so? How come?” 

He: “I drank a bottle of gold paint.” 

She: “How do you feel now?” 

He: “Gilty.” 


Iowa Green Gander 





Answer to Last Week’s Crossword Puzzle 
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Crossed Wires 


“We had an electrician in our home 
yesterday to do some wiring,” said Jim 
Backus, star of his own show on the 
American Broadcasting network. “He 
got the circuits switched between the 
electric toaster and electric blanket, and 
I couldn’t get any sleep. Kept popping 
out of bed.” 


Compact 


Virtuoso 

The boy was practicing his violin les- 
son in the house, while out on the 
porch, his younger sister was playing 
with the dog. As the boy scraped away 
on his fiddle, the hound howled dis- 
mally. The sister stood it as long as 
she could, then she poked her head 
in the open window and said: 

“For goodness sake, Jimmy, can’t 
you play something the dog doesn’t 


know?” 
Home Folks 


On Tiptoe 


The traveling salesman, given to gar- 
rulity, was checking into a hotel in a 
small Tennessee city. “What I want 
to know,” he said in loud belligerent 
tones, “is whether or not these rooms of 
yours are quiet.” 

The manager replied in a serene, 
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slow drawl: “Yes, sir. The rooms in this 
hotel are real quiet. It’s the folks in 
‘em that are noisy.” 


American Mercury 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Wii“ '“Tops, don’t miss. “iMMGood. 
Mi Fair. Save your money. 


Drama D 
mentary Y) 


“wvYrDiary of Anne Frank (D); The 
Unvanquished (Aparajito) (D); The Shag 
gy Dog (C); Sleeping Beauty (A). 
“Green Mansions (D); Pork Chop Hill 
(D); Tempest (D); Black Orchid (D); 
Mad Little Island (C); Up Periscope (D). 
“iFirst Man into Space (D); No Name 
on the Bullet (D); Villa! (W); Restless 
Years (D). 

Blood of the Vampire (D). 


Comedy—(C); Musical M Docu 
Animated Cart A Western WwW 








...With all your Friends, 
Relatives and Classmates 





Send 25¢ for extra 
Super-speed service 


Money Back Guaranteed! 


Just send your 
favorite snapshot or 
Portrait (returned 
unharmed) and 
money to.....- 


Silk Finish 
@ Wallet Size 

244°x3'," 
@ We Pay 

Postage 


WALLET PHOTO CO. 


Box 8-824, Hillside, N. J. 




















you're a MAN 


And for men who want a soothing shave . 


. . oil-enriched 


Mennen Foam Shave with exclusive Lubrasol. Unlike old- 
fashioned formulas, even those in modern push-button 
cans, Mennen Foam Shave replaces facial oils. Gives you 
a close, comfortable shave, a better looking shave. 





4 FACTS ABOUT CARS 
WE'LL BET YOU DON'T KNOW 


(Or—maybe you do! Why not 
check down the list and find out?) 





1 a YOU CAN BRAKE FASTER WITH YOUR LEFT FOOT 


Actually, 0.3 second faster. At 30 mph, that’s 
13 feet! Left-foot braking is easy in Chrysler 
Corporation cars with automatic trans- 
mission, because oi the extra-wide brake 
pedal. And big Total-Contact Brakes, insure 
safe, even stopping at the touch of a toe. 


Zo YOU SHOULD STEP ON THE GAS IN A CURVE 


For most control, slow down before the curve, then 
feed gas gradually. Sure control comes easy in Cars of 
The Forward Look. Experts says Torsion-Aire Sus- 
pension makes them the best-handling, smoothest- 
riding cars in°“America. 











oe SOME CARS HAVE FIVE DOORS 


The “Fifth Door’’, introduced by Chrysler 

Corporation 9-passenger Station Wagons, lets 

you get into the rear seat without climbing 

over the seat in front of it. The secret? Rear 4. IT’S SAFER TO BACK UP WITH ONLY ONE HAND ON THE WHEEL 

seat faces back—rear window rolls down— 

tailgate becomes another door This technique gives you better visibility, makes 

; parking easier. Deft parking’s a snap with Chrysler 

. Corporation’s Constant-Control Power Steering. It 
works full-time, helps you steer and park like an expert. 











And —do you know this? There are big 


differences among new cars today. 
Find out for yourself. Ask Dad to visit CHRYSLER 


the dealer’s with you—so both of 


you can take a drive in the cars that give } 
you most for 1959: CORPORATION 


‘The Cars of The Forward Look! 


PLYMOUTH DODGE - DESOTO - CHRYSLER - IMPERIAL 
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Winners in Wings Over Latin America Contest 


Mrs. Virginia Pavelko 


An honorary member of the Thlingit 
Indian tribe of Alaska who publishes 
children’s songs; a nun who plays the 
double bass in her community orches- 
tra; a Southern teacher whose minister 
father had a Northern school named 
after him. These are the top winners 
in Scholastic Teacher's “Wings Over 
Latin America” contest. (Prize-winning 
entries appear on pages 7 and 8-T.) 

First prize winner is Mrs. Virginia 
Pavelko of Carver School, San Marino, 
Calif. Mrs. Pavelko spent her early 
childhood in Alaska, where her father 


Sister Agnes Virginia 


—_ 


Mrs. Charlotte Tracy 


was stationed by the U.S. Government. 
As a youngster (she was an honorary 
member of the Wolf Clan of the Thlingit 
Indians of Kake), she took canoe trips 
with her father along the coasts of 
Alaska, Canada, and the Western United 
States. She moved to California, where 
she attended Pasadena schools. She be- 
came a teacher. One day, Mrs. Pavelko 
was asked to help an ungraded “oppor- 
tunity: group” of pupils with limited 
ability. It was then that she “realized 
the tragic mistake of neglecting Latin 
America and its language. Some of the 


pupils were clearly not of limited in- 
telligence. They were limited to their 
own kind of playmates, and therefore 
learned limited English. Some were 
hostile, some were ashamed, and all 
were discouraged. And me with years 
and years of ... French!” Mrs. Pavelko, 
whose songs have been published by 
Webster Publishing and recorded by 
Bowmar Records, taught the students 
English songs. They got along fine. She 
now lives in Pasadena with her hus- 
band, a captain in the Los Angeles Fire 
Department, and her two teen-age 
daughters. 

Sister Agnes Virginia, second prize 
winner, teaches at the Academy of St. 
Joseph, Brentwood, L.I. She was born 
and raised in Brooklyn, N.Y., “then 
known as the city of homes and 
churches.” After entering the Sisters of 
St. Joseph, she went to Fordham Univ. 
for an M.A, in French, and to Mid- 
dlebury School of Languages for an 
M.A. in Spanish. Currently she teaches 
on three levels: French in elementary 
school, Spanish in high school, and 
French in Brentwood College. Her 
main interest is the electronic trend in 
language teaching, “which I think is 
here to stay.” She’s in charge of audio- 

(Continued on page 4-T) 





357 Face Eviction 


STELLA, Mo.—A group of Congress- 
men, 357 Missouri pupils, and the 
United States Army are waging a quiet 
war here, in this small southwest Mis- 
souri school district. 

At issue: Should the Army charge 
rent for the use of a vacant barracks 
building for temporary use as a school? 
And if it should charge rent—how much? 

It all began in January, when Stella’s 
21-year-old WPA-built school burnt to 
the ground. This left the area’s 357 
pupils with the prospects of a prolonged 
school holiday—and Superintendent Don 
A. Parsons frantically hunted for tem- 
porary school quarters. Twelve miles 
from Stella is Fort Crowder—the Army’s 
main signal corps training center dur- 
ing World War II—which was de- 
activated as a disciplinary barracks in 
late winter, 1958. There are hundreds 
of vacant buildings at the fort, includ- 

(Continued on page 4-T) 
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Facing eviction from this abandoned Army building at Fort Crowder, Mo., 
are 357 stuclents and 17 faculty members of the Stella, Mo., school district. 
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Continued from page 1-1 
ing several all-brick. Would the Army 
allow the school district to use a vacant 
building as a temporary school? The 
Army was agreeable. 

Parsons chose a handsome, three 
story buff building—built only three 
years ago at a cost of $650,000. The 
move was made. Parents and teachers 
brought in furniture which was do- 
nated, purchased from surplus stock, o1 
salvaged from undamaged auxiliary 
buildings at the original school site. Aft- 
ter a 12-day vacation, the school was 
back in business. Then came the fi- 
nancial deluge. 

School operating expenses rose im- 
mediately. School buses had to go 
longer distances. Electricity cost more. 
Custodial expense rose. Extra fuel and 
water were needed. 

So Parsons asked for an increase in 
the school tax to meet operating ex- 
penses of about $10,000, The vote was 
passed early last month, 224 to 87. 
But now the Army has come along with 
a bill for “fair rental” (required by law) 
of $6,200 per year. Of this amount, 
$1,550 was due immediately. School 
officials think they can scrape up the 
$1,550 to see the youngsters through 
the semester. But they just don’t see 
where the addtional funds will come 
from to pay the rent for next fall. 

Plans have been submitted to the 
Missouri State Department of Educa- 
tion for an eight-classroom building to 
replace the burned structure. It would 
be built with $147,000 in state aid 
plus insurance money, without a bond 
issue. But the building can’t possibly 
be ready by fall. Where Stella students 
will go to school then is the question. 

Stella residents are pinning their hope 
for lower rent on appeals to both Sen- 
ators from Missouri, their Congressman, 
an Assistant Secretary of the Army from 
Missouri; press pressure; and a resolu- 
tion from the local American Legion 
Post.—HANK BILLINGS 


Alone with a Loan? 


The student loan provisions of the 
National Defense Education Act may be 
a boon to Joe College but a bane to 
Betty Co-ed. 

According to U.S. Education Commis- 
sioner Lawrence G. Derthick, there is 
no telling how many girls will sign up 
for the Federally-aided loans. Reason: 

Some girls may feel that a debt of 
$3,000 or $4,000 might discourage a 
boy from marrying them. Girl students 
have been “notoriously reluctant” . to 
go into debt for fear that it would 
prove an obstacle to marriage. But 
Derthick did not say what, if anything, 
the Government would do to aid Cupid. 





MECHANIZATION IN 
SURFACE COAL MINING 


me 


Where coal is located near the surface 
of the ground, it is recovered by sur- 
face mining—often called strip or open 
pit mining—rather than the _ usual 
underground method. Surface mining 
accounts for about one-quarter of our 
bituminous coal production. 

The first step in this process is to re- 
move the layer of dirt, or overburden, 
covering the coal. This is done by 
giant power shovels which, like the 
one shown here, can take 90-ton bites 
and dig 100 feet deep. (Another such 
monster, weighing as much as 1,600 
automobiles, can take 105 toms at a 
gulp.) Sweepers or scrapers then clean 
the surface of the exposed seam and 
small power shovels remove the coal, 
load it into trucks that haul it to the 
cleaning plant. 

In hilly areas with thick overbur- 
dens, auger mining is often used. In 
this case, the side of the coal seam is 
exposed and huge horizontal augers 
bore as deep as 200 feet into the seam 
to bring out the coal. 

This mechanization of our country’s 
coal mines has so increased the pro- 
ductivity of the American coal miner 
that he now produces nearly 11 tons 
per day compared with 6.77 tons in 
1950. Coal operators continue to in- 
vest millions of dollars annually in 
mechanization, for the American coal 
industry must plan and prepare now 
in order to meet the growing energy 
demands of the future. 


NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


Southern Building ¢ Washington 5, D. C. 





FREE! If you desire complete information on coal 
for use in your classes, fill out and mail the 
coupon below. 


Educational Section, National Coal Association 81203 
802 Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 
0 Please send me a list of your teaching aids. 


() Please send me information on careers in the coal indus- 
try for my students. 
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Continued from page 1-T 
visual education at St. Joseph Academy. 
Sister Agnes Virginia’s hobby is music, 
and she plays the double bass in the 
community orchestra. 

Third prize winner is Mrs. Charlotte 
DeBerry Tracy, social studies teacher at 
Burke H.S., Charleston, S.C. She was 
born in Springfield, Mass., the daugh- 
ter of a Congregational minister. Her 
father, who worked at improving inter- 
racial understanding in the community, 
has had a Springfield public school 
named in his honor. As a child, Mrs. 
Tracy remembers such visitors as Mary 
McLeod Bethune and others discussing 
the opportunities and progress of the 
American Negro. She entered Fisk 
Univ., from which both her parents 
had graduated. She came to Charles- 
ton to teach for awhile. Later, she 
married, settled down to keep house, 
and had a son. In 1947, her husband 
died, and Mrs. Tracy returned to the 
classroom. 


No Ed. Courses! 


A new program for teacher certifica- 
tion—which does not require select stu- 
dents to take education courses if they 
can demonstrate teaching ability—has 
been approved by the Univ. of Wis- 
consin School of Education. 

The new departure will make it pos- 
sible for U.W. students to receive a 
teaching certificate on the basis of ex- 
aminations. The program was worked 
out by a faculty committee headed by 
Prof. Walter A. Wittich of the School 
of Education. 

The written examinations will cover 
liberal education, subject fields to be 
taught by the prospective teacher, 
courses required by statute, and pro- 
fessional education. Permission to take 
the examinations will be granted to 
students normally meeting standards 
for admission to the school of educa- 
tion. The program will be open to both 
undergraduate and graduate students. 

Responsibility for examining teacher 
certificate candidates in the field of 
liberal education will rest with the Col- 
lege of Letters and Science. Examina- 
tions in the subject matter and teach- 
ing fields will be conducted by the 
appropriate departments. 

The exams in liberal education may 
be taken any time after admission to 
the university; the other tests will be 
taken after the student has achieved 
junior standing. 

Demonstration of teaching com- 
petence will be the final step in the 
program and will be directed by U.W. 
supervisors of student teaching. 

Candidates who have passed the 


tests will then be recommended for 


certification to the State Department 
of Public Instruction after they have 
obtained their baccalaureate degree. 

According to Associate Dean Paul W. 
Eberman, who will coordinate the ex- 
aminations: 

The new program is “not an easy 
road to a teaching career. Standards 
for examinations and teaching perform- 
ance will be set at a level equal to 
or greater than the average attainment 
of students who complete the reguler 
course requirements.” 


. . 
Spanking Rights 

After nine years of study and de- 
bate, the United Nations Commission 
on Human Rights has adopted a dec- 
laration of children’s rights. 

The declaration gives children the 
right to be compelled to go to school 
and the right to be spanked by both 
parents and teachers. 

The commission adopted the right to 
“free and compulsory education” by a 
unanimous vote despite a mild objec- 
tion from Prof. Jacques Basyn, the Bel- 
gian member of the commission. The 
professor's objection: 

“A right pre-supposes a certain free- 
dom. I apologize for this weakness | 
have for logic, but how does one be- 
come entitled to an obligation?” 

The spanking provision ran into more 
opposition. A proposal by the Soviet 
Union to ban corporal punishment in 
the schools was defeated by a nine to 
three vote, with six abstentions. 

The proposal produced the usual 
Communist and non-Communist split. 
Russia was supported by its two satel- 
lite members on the commission—Po- 
land and the Ukraine. Those in favor 
of corporal punishment were the 
United States, Britain, France, Italy, 
Belgium, Nationalist China, Israel, Leb- 
anon, and the Philippines. 

Other rights granted by the declara- 
tion, which is intended to serve as a 
juvenile companion piece for the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights 
adopted in 1948, include: 

All children from birth are entitled to 
a name and a nationality; social secur- 
ity; adequate nutrition, housing, rec- 
reation and medical services; protec- 
tion from discriminatory practices; and 
should be prohibited from taking em- 
ployment before an appropriate age. 

The declaration now goes to the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council and then to 
the General Assembly for final approval. 


Puerto Rican Pupils 


Since the end of World War II, New 
York City has experienced a tremen- 
dous influx of Puerto Ricans. In contrast 
with other migrant groups, Puerto Ric- 
ans are American citizens. 





Ordinarily, it takes about three gen- 
erations for a migrant group to achieve 
reasonable assimilation. But the per- 
sistent question that has been troubling 
many in connection with this most re- 
cent influx is, “Can either New York 
City or the Puerto Ricans afford to 
wait three generations?” 

Last month, the city and its new 
residents got an answer. It was, as ex- 
pected, a “no.” But, more important, 
they got some suggestions—and some 
concrete aid—designed to speed the 
assimilation of these recent arrivals. 

The vehicle for the answer and the 
aid was a 265-page report, The Puerto 


He went on: “Regardless of adminis- 
trative provisions for organizations, each 
child should have a non-repetitive se- 
quence of experiences of increasing dif- 
ficulty. This means that a fixed subject 
matter content for a grade and the 
wide use of skipping and repeating 
grades to try to fit the child to the 
school program are undesirable.” 

However, Olson added that an ex- 
ception might be made if it is decided 
that “a child would work more effec- 
tively in a different group.” 

Otherwise, he said, all children 
should move along together during the 
period of common schooling. 


Rican Study, which took four years to ——————————— ——— 


complete. Sponsored by the city Board | 
of Education (which spent $500,000 of 
its own funds on the study), the pro- 
gram was partly underwritten by the 
Ford Foundation’s Fund for the Ad- 
vancement of Education to the tune of 
$500,000. 

The study found that there were 
137,000 Puerto Rican children in the 





city school system, and that about half 
needed some help to overcome lan- | 
guage difficulties. Of those needing 
help, about one-third could speak no | 
English. | 

The report called for a uniform pol- | 
icy for receiving, screening, placing and 
periodically assessing Puerto Rican pu- 
pils, improved language arts programs | 
for non-English speaking pupils, and ex- | 
panded teacher-training efforts. 

One specific recommendation was | 
that the system employ more auxiliary | 
teachers to work with non-English- | 
speaking pupils (one for each 100 ele- | 
mentary pupils and one for each 75| 
junior high school students). 

The report also noted that contrary 
to public opinion, the behavior of 
Puerto Rican pupils in the city system 
compared very favorably with that of 
other pupils. 

During the course of the study, the 
project developed various teaching ma- 
terials and curriculum guides, as well | 
as a procedure to classify children by | 
their knowledge of English. | 


No Failures? 


The nation’s school children—particu- 
larly those who aren’t doing well in| 
their classwork—have a friend in Dean 
Willard C. Olson of the Univ. of Michi- 
gan School of Education. 

Forcing children to repeat a grade, 
Olson told a conference of school board 


members and administrators, is “an un- | 


justified waste of time and money.” 
The dean also said that he was against 
the practice of “skipping” bright pupils. 

“Investigations prove that children 
who repeat grades,” Olson declared, 
“do no better than if allowed to 





go ahead.” 


Rights of Men 


Two Texas mothers have lost their 
battle to have the “For Men Only” 
signs removed at Texas Agricultural and 
Mechanical College at Bryan. 

Without comment, the U.S. Supreme 
Court dismissed an appeal by the two 
women—Mrs. Lena A. Bristol, 34, and 
Barbara A. Tittle, 20—who had been de- 
nied admission by the college. The in- 
stitution has 6,000 male students. The 
Court thus in effect upheld decisions 
of Texas State courts which held that 
the College has under present law the 
sole right to determine admission pol- 


“* Besides being a reader 
of LIFE, I’m a teacher. 
I mention this because 
LIFE has both 
personal and professional 
values for me. 

For example...’ 


As a LIFE reader—and a professional in the field 
of education— what examples would you give 
to illustrate the value of LIFE to you and your school? 


Your answer to this question could be worth $100.00! 


If you'd like to add $100.00 to the value 
of your personal library (in books of your 
own choosing) the Publishers of LIFE in- 
vite you to write them a short letter on 
the following subject: 


“The Value of LIFE in our School” 


The Publishers are extending this special 
invitation to you and to all educators in 
every phase of education—from kinder- 
garten to graduate school—as part of a 
broad inquiry into LIFE’s impact on vari- 
ous areas of public and private life. 


Your letter will be regarded as personal 
correspondence and will not be published 
without your consent. 


The writers of the five letters selected as 
best by the judges will receive 


$100 in Books 


of their own choosing. 


In addition to these five Grand Prize 
Awards, the Publishers will present 


$50 in Books 


to 20 Second Prize winners. The writers 
of the next 50 letters selected for Honor- 
able Mention will receive their choice of 
one of the following LIFE books: 


LIFE’s Picture Cook Book 
LIFE's The Worid’s Great Religions 
LIFE’s The World We Live in 


To qualify for any one of these awards, your 
letter on “The Value of LIFE in our School” 
should be postmarked no later than June 30, 
19569 and should be addressed to: 


Mrs. Mary Johnson T-veedy 
Director of Education 


15 West 48th St., New York 20, N. ¥, 





OH! 
it’s great to be in 
NEW YORK 


+». ESPECIALLY WHEN You 
LIVE AT THE BARBIZON 
for Women 


If you’re coming to New York City to 
work or attend school—stay at a hotel 
that’s just right for you. You'll meet the 
nicest people, young career women, 
many of your own classmates, more 
than likely. And the Barbizon has every- 
thing—swimming pool, solarium, music 
studios, library, all hotel services. All 
rooms have radio, TV available 


On the Smart East Side... New York's 


Most Exclusive Hotel for Young Women 
Daily from $4.50. Weekly rates on request 


She Darbizou 


Lexington Ave. at 63rd St., New York City 
Write for Booklet H-5 
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MISSOURI 


... the family vacation land! 


The Jewel box in St. Louis’ Forest Park is a 
“Cathedral of Waterfalls and Flowers’. 


Wonderful is how you'll describe 
your thrifty family vacation in Mis- 
souri. Visit more than 100 historic 
and scenic places. See big league 
baseball and outdoor opera in St. 
Louis and Kansas City. Enjoy Mis- 
souri'scaves, springs, lakes and rivers. 
Mail coupon for FREE literature. 


Missouri Division of Resources 
and Development 
Dept. E957, Jefferson City, Mo. 
Please send literature as checked below. 
[] “THIS IS MISSOURI,” colorful 36-page 
brochure, sent FREE, no obligation. 
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icies. The would-be students had chal- 
| lenged the legality of a regulation 
passed by the college’s board of direc- 
| tors in 1925 that no women should be 
| allowed to attend the school. (Women, 
| however, have been allowed to attend 
| summer classes on the campus.) 
| In their appeal, the women declared: 

“Neither to be born a girl instead of 

| a boy, nor to be born black instead of 
white, should be the deciding factor in 

a person’s position through all life.” 

7 
‘Pension Plan 

Appalled by his own scheduled pen- 
sion, a Univ. of California at Los An- 
geles professor did some _ checking 
| seven years ago on the plight of his 

already retired colleagues. He found 

that faculty pensions on the Los Angeles 
campus averaged $108 a month. By 
| contrast, a plumber who worked at the 
| university retired on $236 per month, 
and an administrative assistant on $301. 

This goaded the  professor—Dr. 
Constantine Panunzio, now 74, into ac- 
tion and led to the founding of the 
American Association of Emeriti. It also 
led to some substantial improvement in 
the welfare of the nation’s retired col- 
lege teachers and, if Dr. Panunzio has 
his way, still greater improvements are 
in store. (The California Board of Re- 
gents has more than quadrupled aver- 
age retirement pay of professors.) 

The AAE, with Dr. Panunzio as pres- 
ident, not only has helped retired pro- 
fessors, administrators, and their sur- 
vivors, find greater “terminal security,” 
but has also helped colleges make use 
of emeriti during the present teacher 
shortage. It has also contracted for a 
group health plan. For information 
about the AAE, write to 1025 Connecti- 
cut Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 


In Brief 


>The nation’s teachers may be getting 
a distinguished new colleague: Harry 
S. Truman. The former President said 
| recently that he was considering an 
| offer from the Univ. of California at 
Los Angeles to become a “temporary 
professor.” Chancellor Raymond Allen 
said that if Truman decided to come to 
UCLA he could lecture or “just talk 
with students or even write a book.” 


PA new counseling program at Pennsyl- 
vania State Univ.—aimed at parents as 
well as students—is producing good re- 
sults, the university reports. Under the 
program, incoming freshmen and their 
parents take part in counseling  ses- 
sions that are designed to give them a 
realistic picture of student abilities, in- 
terests, weaknesses and suitability to 
various courses of study. As a result, 
about one-fourth of the entering Penn 
State freshmen change their majors be- 


fore embarking on their college studies, 
thus reducing false starts, transfers, and 
dropouts. 


Kindergartners and other elementary 
school pupils in New York City will 
be setting their sights on outer space 
as a result of a new handbook pub- 
lished by the local Board of Educa- 
tion. The guide, intended for teachers, 
is called “Earth in Space” and even 
contains a reference to the recent So- 
viet “lunik.” It is the second in a series 
of seven guides designed to strengthen 
science teaching in the grades. 


POne result of the post-World War II] 
transformation of Japan: the emer- 
gence of coeducation on all levels. This 
is reported by Dr. Ronald Anderson of 
the Univ. of Michigan, who has taught 
and served in Japan both before and 
after the war. Anderson quoted one 
Japanese dean as saying: “It was al- 
most worth losing the war to have the 
brains of the feminine half of our pop- 
ulation liberated.” 


>Misgivings on school integration have 
been found among white parents in 
the North by the Gallup Poll. While 
92 per cent of the white parents in 
the North would have no objection to 
sending their children to schools where 
a “few” of the children are colored (vs. 
only 25 per cent of white parents in 
the South), the objections rose as the 
number of Negro pupils increased. To 
the query, “Would you have any ob- 
jection to sending your children to a 
school where half of the children are 
colored?”, 34 per cent of the white 
Northern parents said they would have 
objections (vs. 83 per cent in the 
South). And when the hypothetical 
number of Negro pupils was raised 
past the half-way point, 58 per cent of 
the white Northern parents said they 
would have objections (vs. 86 per cent 
in the South). 


>Dr. Claude V. Courter, Cincinnati 
school superintendent who retires on 
July 1, will be honored at a testimonial 
May 7 by 1,100 Cincinnatians. 


Don’t Miss... 


like it or not! 


How to Put Teeth in a Discipline Pol- 
icy, in the April “School Management,” 
an interview with Salinas (Calif.) Supt. 
Donald P. Shock. How a California 
school board set up rigid standards for 
students—governing not only conduct, 
but academic performance. 

Citizens Speak Out on School Costs, 
by the Committee on Tax Education and 
School Finance of the NEA. Sixty- 
three-page booklet evaluates the worth 
of an education in dollars and cents. 
Single copy, 50 cents from NEA, 1201 
16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
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LATIN AMERICA BOUND! 


Here are the winners of Scholastic Teacher's 


“Wings Over Latin America’ Travel Contest 
First Prize: Mrs. Virginia S. Pavelko, Sixth Grade Teacher, K. L. 
* Carver School, San Marino, Calif. (Thirty-one-day tour of Latin America.) 
Second Prize: Sister Agnes Virginia, Academy of St: Joseph, Brent- 


wood, L. L., N. Y. (Twenty-day tour of Caribbean.) 


Third Prize: Mrs. Charlotte Tracy, Burke High School social studies 
teacher, Charleston, S. C. (Week’s stay in Dominican Republic.) 


Northbrook, III. 


FIRST PRIZE by Mrs. Virginia S. Pavelko 


HE FIRST TIME that I saw Nacho, 

he was standing in the office, cling- 
ing to his mother’s hand, and blinking 
quickly, as if to keep from crying. His 
mother spoke almost no English, and 
she was trying to enroll him in our 
school. Her eyes were pathetically 
anxious. I was limited to the “tourist- 
Spanish” phrases, but I did my best 
to help her. With sketched clock-faces, 
coins, road maps, and gestures to sup- 
plement my meager vocabulary, I man- 
aged to answer her questions about 
the school bus, lunch money, dismissal 
time, and similar things. 

Some error of mine made me laugh 
at myself. Suddenly, she smiled, and 
we both relaxed. She seemed less 
worried as she left the office. She gave 
my hand a quick, grateful, pressure 
when I offered mine. Nacho had 
changed, too. He let go her hand, and 
stood more confidently, I thought. 
Whatever he thought of my Spanish, 
he could see that his mother was being 
offered whatever courtesies I could 
show her. 

A language is a very personal thing. 
To be forced to communicate in an 
idiom in which one cannot speak ade- 
quately can be a humiliating experi- 
ence, unless the person to whom one 
speaks offers friendly encouragement. 
What did she think of a teacher who 
made a fool of herself by trying to 
speak Spanish when she. could not? I 
do not know, but I do know that she 
speaks quite good English, now. One 
successful attempt at communication 
led to another. Had I said, with perfect 
truth and courtesy, “I am sorry, but 


SECOND PRIZE (Excerpts) by Sister Agnes Virginia 


to haunt my imagination for a long 
time. Did hard work have to make a 
man shed his finer instincts and the 
sentiments that make life worth while? 
Did he have to acquire that sullen com- 


WAS IN my impressionable teens 
when I first saw Millet’s crushed and 
brutish Man With the Hoe, and Edwin 
Markham’s bitterly expressive poem 
which it inspired. That man continued 


All tours via Pan American and Panagra 
Runners-up: Camille Schmitt, teacher of English to non-English- 
speaking pupils, Safford Jr. H. S., Tucson, Ariz.; Carol A. Neisess, Eck- 
stein J. H. S., Seattle, Wash.; Mrs. Martha Wright, Glenbrook H. &., 
(Encyclopaedia Britannica World Atlas.) 








I do not understand you,” I might have 
discouraged her. 

Nacho and I were on our way to 
the playground. His courage had 
wavered when his mother departed. I 
had offered him my hand as we went 
down the hall, but he had not taken it. 
He followed meekly at my heels, like 
a well-trained puppy. All the way 
down the hall, I was racking my brains. 
Knowing the religious background that 
had been given to the most popular 
children in school, I could be reason- 
ably sure that Nacho would not be 
teased. But he could be ignored. That 
can be just as cruel. 

Calling to some nearby children 
who were apparently unoccupied, I 
taught them to play “Donkey-tag,” a 
game which I knew was played in 
Mexico. It took several recesses and 
many games—I had to go out and play, 
myself, never daring to trust to chance 
—before I could be sure that Nacho 
would have a playmate. By introduc- 
ing a foreign game, I helped the chil- 
dren to associate the game with the 
newcomer. After appreciating a small 
part of Nacho’s culture, the children 
were readier to appreciate Nacho. 

As for Nacho, he was in a far more 
receptive mood to learn whatever I 
tried to teach him in class. Outside 
class, he had now acquired about 
twenty English teachers. They would 
be on duty before school, after school, 
at noon and recess time . . . all at no 
extra charge to the taxpayers! 

All this in return for a hundred 
phrases of Spanish and a short vaca- 
tion in Mexico! 


That is why I want to visit Latin 
America. Yes, I went to summer school 
and took Spanish. I bought records. 
These helped, but it was the actual trip 
that made me aware of the best way 
to help Nacho. You see, Nacho is not 
one boy. He is many boys and girls 
who have come to me. His story is not 
one story, but a synthesis of many 
stories, each different yet all alike. 

Two and one-half million of our citi- 
zens are Latin-Americans. Through 
misunderstanding, able young people 
fail to make the most of the education 
offered them. Sometimes the fault has 
been with the school. Sometimes an- 
tagonistic or apathetic parents are to 
blame. 

Appreciation is a two-way street. 
Few people appreciate a society which 
does not appreciate them, nor can they 
identify themselves with it. Those who 
cannot identify become anti-social. 
Those schools which have made an 
effort to understand the Latin culture 
and Janguage report almost miraculous 
changes of attitude on the part of 
parents and pupils. They “belong,” and 
the belonging is more than a P.T.A. 
card. 

The benefits are not all on one side. 
Time and again, a lesson is kept alive 
because of the contributions of one of 
our Latin-Americans. We are all richer 
and happier because of these shared 
experiences. 

It is asking too much of school chil- 
dren to expect them to produce such 
an atmosphere, unguided. That is why 
more teachers should travel. That is 
why I want to go to Latin America. 





posure that precluded all joy and in- 
terest in life? I could not subscribe to 
that philosophy but what was my feeble 
denial in contrast to Millet and Mark- 
ham? Alas! I was neither artist nor poet! 
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TAKE YOUR STUDENTS TO 


ackeholley 


NEW 
YORK 


See the wonders of this unique “city 
within a city’’. A Rockefeller Center 
Guided Tour includes a thrilling sky view 
of New York from the 70-story RCA Ob- 
servation Roof. Guided Tour, $1.50. 


SPECIAL STUDENT GROUP RATE 
Guided Tour incl. Observation Roof 79¢ 
Observation Roof only 45¢ 


Student rates extended to organized groups 
of 10 or more students, ages 12 to 20. 


For further information and group rates 
write: Rockefeller Center Guided Tour & 
Observation Roof, 50 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N. Y. 

a a a a a a ee 


Easy to reach 
.and refreshingly 
different 


“NOVA SCOTIA 
TRAVEL BUREAU 
Bex 130,Holifax, Nova Scotia 
Please send free literature: $T-5-1-59 


247 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
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Then one day a girl from Colombia, 
South America, told me about the 
Cathedral in the Salt Mines there, and 
I knew I had the answer at last. The 
salt miners built a cathedral in the very 
dungeons that imprisoned them during 
a long working day. The man with the 
hoe was allowed to do his work. in 
God’s_ blessed sunlight where he 
breathed in the air, impregnated with a 
| sweet, earthy smell. But the salt miner 
| lives in darkness all day, surrounded by 
| a sickening odor and clawing dampness 
that makes physical wrecks of the 
strongest! Nearly all suffer from goiters. 
And yet, after working hours, (already 
too long) when the day should have 
been ended, they stayed to build their 
cathedral out of the salt which formed 
the mine. The inky black floors and 
walls offered no relief to the darkness; 
the benches and kneelers had to be 
hewn from the unyielding forest out- 
side, which gave up her wood grudg- 
ingly, with an almost human instinctive 
repulsion for darkness to which it was 
being hauled. 

The tiny black stones called marmaja 





TRIP to Latin America would in- 

deed be a lifetime dream come 
true. This would really be proof that 
miracles still can happen. I am a 
widowed school teacher. I have taught 
social studies in a Charleston, South 
Carolina, Negro high school for many 
years. Through the years geography has 
been my secret passion. I have traveled 
fairly extensively in the United States, 
but I have been unable to visit a foreign 
land. 

The reasons for my desire to make 
this trip are innumerable. Foremost is 
a deep longing to bring back to the 
Negro children of Charleston firsthand 
information on Latin America. We un- 
derstand that many of the Latin Ameri- 
can countries have a large non-white 
population, yet there: is not a Negro 
teacher in Charleston ‘ho has had the 
opportunity to visit South America. 

We have learned that Negro slaves 
were first brought in large numbers on 
the island of San Domingo and later 
to other Spanish and Portuguese col- 
onies; this many years before they were 
introduced into the 13 English colonies. 
I am very anxious to compare the prog- 
ress of these Negroes with the progress 
of the American Negro. I should like 
to bring back a true and unbiased re- 
port to our South Carolina Negro youth. 

I feel that firsthand information 
passed on to these children would be 
most inspiring and helpful to them. To 
know that their teacher or some one 
that they knew well had had actual 
contact with our foreign brothers, many 
of whom have the same ancestry, would 








THIRD PRIZE (Excerpts) by Mrs. 


that sparkled amid the grains of rock 
encased in salt, were painstakingly 
loosened and unearthed by the millions 
to fashion a gleaming altar. 

They were not of course paid for this 
labor of love and today there is no 
charge to tourists to visit the Cathedral 
of Zipaguira. The town, nestling at the 
foot of the mountain of salt, has become 
a city; and the people are a little more 
prosperous because of tourists who 
come to see the cathedral. 

Today, the miners of this city 
noted for their pleasant, sociable man- 
ners, in contrast to the solemn, sad 
faced mountain peoples of other local- 
ities around Bogota—who haven't got a 
cathedral in their mines. And this is as 
we might expect. Faith in God and joy 
are synonymous. 

Why do I want to visit Latin-Amer- 
ica? I want to see for myself these men 
who are beacon lights of faith amidst a 
thick fog of materialism, which, whether 
they know it or not, they are helping 
to pierce. And I am sure they will not 
have the trapped, dogged, desperate 
look of The Man With the Hoe. 


are 


Charlotte Tracy 





make social studies come alive to them. 
Geography would take on a new mean- 
ing and would no longer seem like dead 
reading matter. I find that too many of 
our children go through high school 
with little knowledge and less interest 
in geography. A few of the most for- 
tunate ones somewhere along the line 
may have read interesting and vivid 
accounts of foreign lands in Junior 
Scholastic magazine or the like. Many 
of our children come from families 
whose economic situation does not al 
low for magazine subscriptions, how 
ever. 

Another major reason for desiring to 
visit Latin America is to see some ol 
the historical spots and to gaze on the 
historical monuments and_ beautiful 
cathedrals that the various countries af 
ford. I have wished many times to be 
able to see the Palace of San Souci and 
the Citadel of Henri Christophe, the 
remains of which still stand. In rever 
ence would I observe the work of the 
great slave Christophe. I should like to 
see the various types of architecture and 
ornate hand work on ancient buildings. 

I imagine the scenery of Latin Ame: 
ica is dazzling in its beauty. As a love: 
of all that is beautiful I can dream of 
nothing nearer perfection than to be 
carried through the skies and wafted 
down to the banks of sparkling waters— 
to see the various colors of the land- 
to look up at the gigantic Andes High 
lands—to be able to smile with and 
greet the native in his colorful turban 
and garb while he sells his blankets 
baskets, and other articles of beauty. 















WHAT'S IN THIS ISSUE 


U. S.-Soviet Cultural Exchanges... 
Are They Worthwhile? (p. 6). In our 
Forum Topic of the Week we give half 
our stage to those who applaud the 
exchange of fine artists, and the other 
half of the stage to those who feel that 
the political overtones of the exchange 
render cacophonous the purest sym- 
phonic strains, 


National Parks (p. 10). You don’t 
have to “Go West!” to see our national 
parks. You can go in any direction. If 
you are relaxed by the quiet beauty of 
our parks, you can be sure that a hum 
of Federal activity has made possible 
such tranquillity. 


Bolivia (p. 8). “Yankee, go home!” is 
a phrase that catches in the throat 
of any proud American. Our foreign 
affairs article, this week, probes the 
reasons for the recent anti-American 
outburst in Bolivia, and gives an added 
dimension to the externals which cap- 
tured the headlines. 

Rutherford and Lawrence—They Tore 
Apart the Atom (p. 12). To those who 


have probed the innards of the atom, 
the mysteries which have been unlocked 
afford deep satisfaction. In this week's 
Breakthroughs in Science” we try to 
clarify for the general reader the great 
basic research of two late luminaries 
of the atomic world. 

Meeting the Test—A Guide to Guid- 
ance Services (p. 15). In Number 15, 
the final article in our series on stand- 
ardized tests, students are advised of 
the resources on which they can draw 
both in school and in the community. 


Our National Parks (p. 10) 
American History 
Digest of the Article 

Since Congress passed a law estab- 
lishing Yellowstone National Park, in 
1872, we have acquired a total of 29 
national parks. They extend northward 
to Alaska, westward to Hawaii, and 
southward to the Virgin Islands. Some 
national parks, particularly in the Far 
West, have always been Federal prop- 
erty. In other parts of the nation, how- 
ever, the land has been deeded to the 
Federal Government by states, private 
foundations, and individuals. 

To supervise our national parks, Con- 
gness set up the National Park Service 
under the Interior Department. The 
service builds roads, trails, and living 
accommodations. In recent years, visi- 
tors to the national parks have become 


Teaching Guide ; ; 
for this issue of Senior Scholastic 


so numerous that Congress has pro- 
vided funds to improve and expand our 
park system. New buildings and mu- 
seums are going up. More park rangers 
will help solve a major problem: van- 
dalism. 

Efforts of commercial interests to 
gain a foothold in our national parks 
are being resisted by conservationists. 
Their efforts are helping to preserve 
some of the most exciting scenery in 
the world. 


A Lesson Plan 
Aim 

To help appreciate. the 
values of our national parks. 


students 


Assignment 

1. How does a national park differ 
from a local park? 

2. What is the Federal Government 
doing to preserve and expand our na- 
tional park system? 

3. Describe the conflict between com- 
mercial 
over our national parks. 

4. Our national parks are an_ in- 
spiration to all who visit them. Explain 
this statement. 


interests and conservationists 


Motivation 

How many of you have ever visited 
a national park (show of hands)? Tell 
us about your visit, __ 


Pivotal Questions 
1. (Using a wall map of the United 
States) If you were planning your first 





visit to a national park, which national 
park would you visit first? Why? 

2. Why has Congress appropriated 
funds for the improvement of our na- 
tional parks? 

3. Describe the work of the National 
Park Service in 
tional parks. 

4. Since our national parks are so 
large, might it not be a sound idea to 


maintaining our na- 


allow a small part of them to be used 
by businessmen who would pay for the 
natural taken 
parks? Defend your viewpoint. 

5. The term vandalism is usually 
used to describe vicious behavior in- 
volving the destruction of property in 
cities. How is it possible for vandalism 
to exist in our national parks? 


resources out otf the 


Application 

Without our national parks, the 
United States would not be the same. 
Do you agree? Why? 


Things to Do 

1. Plan a vacation trip to one or 
more of the national parks. Use road 
maps obtainable from gasoline stations 
or auto clubs. On an outline map of 
the U. S., which you can draw, indicate 
the routes you will follow to and from 
the national park(s). 

2. Cartoonists can try their hand at 
encouraging tourists to preserve the 
beauty of our national parks (humorous 
cartoons may help). 

3. Class poets can recapture their 
feelings as they viewed some of the 
scenic Wonders of our national parks. 





TIPS FOR 





TEACHERS 


What are you doing with your summer vacation—if any? We confess to 
a gratifying glow as we checked the carbon copy of our national parks 
article (page 10). It reminded us that safely stowed in our “Automobile 
Trips” file are reservations for lodgings, in July (paid for in advance), at 
Yellowstone, Yosemite, and Grand Canyon national parks. Of course, we'll 
really believe all this when we watch “Old Faithful” erupt on its fairly 
regular 65-minute schedule. We are even dismayed by the thought that 
deposits are returnable, under generous conditions. Since touring the na- 
tional parks imposes none of the responsibilities of space travel, we have 
no hesitation in urging you to go, too. 

If, of course, you are one of too many who must use the summer for 
additional income purposes—excuse us, please. But, if at all possible, don’t 
delay summer after summer, using the great perquisite of teaching school. 
It is an advantage which works two ways—a life-saver for the exhausted 
teacher, who has survived the class war, and a revived teacher who returns 
to the classroom broadened (not flattened) by summer travel and study. 

If you are thinking of combining travel and study, don’t fail to look 
over the myriad opportunities in “World Guide to Summer Study” 


(Scholastic Teacher, March 6, 1959) .—H. L. H. 
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Bolivia (p. 8) 
World History, American History, Latin American 
History 


Digest of the Article 

Bolivia, the world’s third largest pro- 
ducer of tin, is a landlocked South 
American nation, four times the size of 
Colorado, with a population of four 
million. Since Bolivia gained its inde- 
pendence from Spain in 1825, the 
country has undergone an estimated 
178 revolutions. In the revolution of 
1952, pro-labor forces nationalized for- 
eign-owned tin mines. Nationalization 
has not, however, helped what has be- 
come a sick industry. 

Anti-American feeling, which erupted 
in March, was allegedly a reaction to 
a facetious remark, attributed to a 
U. S. State Department official, about 
dividing Bolivia and its problems 
among neighboring states. A deeper 
base may be found in the falling price 
of tin, U. S. import curbs on lead and 
zine (also mined in Bolivia), and the 
withholding of U. S. economic aid 
pending withdrawal of a government 
food subsidy to low paid Bolivian tin 
miners. 

Bolivia is a backward nation in which 
the majority of people are peasants 
who work the land with primitive tools. 
Some help is being given by U. S. and 
U. N. agricultural experts. Transporta- 
tion facilities are poor and there is little 
industry. If the current search for oil 
is successful, the Bolivian economy may 
be given a boost. 

Aim 

To help students understand the rea- 
sons for the recent anti-American out- 
bursts in Bolivia and to acquaint 
students with the basic problems of our 
neighbor to the South. 


Assignment 

1. State briefly essential facts about 
Bolivia’s (a) relationship with Spain; 
(b) geography; (c) climate. 

2. Discuss the importance of the tin 
industry to Bolivia’s economy. 

3. How has the U. S. helped Bolivia? 

4. Anti-American feelings expressed 
recently by some Bolivians cannot be 
explained fully by alleged criticism of 
Bolivia in an American magazine. Dis- 


cuss. 


Discussion Questions 

1. A joke, when it is at your expense, 
may not seem very funny. What con- 
nection is there between that statement 
and the recent outbreak of anti-Ameri- 
can feeling in Bolivia? 

2. What reasons have we for think- 
ing that the so-called joke about Bolivia 
was something like the straw which 
broke the camel’s back? (Bolivia, al- 


Coming Up! 
in Future Issues ; 
May 8, 1959 " 


World Affairs Article: Tibet—A sur- 
vey of recent events in this land on the 
“roof of the world.” 

National Affairs Article: The Small 
Car and Detroit—The automobile indus- 
try adds a new item to its line. 

Forum Topic of the Week: America’s 
Wasted Resource—Leisure—A pro and 
con discussion on the question: Are 
most Americans wasting their leisure? 

Breakthroughs in Science: Robert 
Goddard—He Launched the Space Age. 











ready beset by major problems, was in 
no mood for jokes which might reflect 
on the national honor.) 

3. If you were the president of Bo- 
livia, to which of the nation’s problems 
would you give most attention? Why? 

4. To what extent has the United 
States sought to help Bolivia solve its 
problems? 

5. What difference does it make to 
us if Bolivia progresses or remains a 
backward country? 


Things to Do 

A common misconception (less wide- 
ly held, however, in recent years) about 
Latin America is that the many nations 
are much the same and can be lumped 
together. Students can be asked to pre- 
pare a paper comparing Bolivia with 
any other South or Central American 
country. 


U.S.—Soviet Cultural Exchanges 
(p. 6) 


American History, World History 


An East-West cultural exchange pro- 
gram has been going on since the 
Geneva Conference of 1954. We have 
sent to Russia symphony orchestras, 
actors, musicians, and dancers; and the 
Russians have sent us artists of com- 
parable stature. The question is: “Are 
cultural exchanges between the U. S. 
and the Soviet Union helpful in creat- 
ing mutual understanding?” 


Aim 

To help students evaluate the argu- 
ments for and against cultural ex- 
changes with Russia. 


Assignment 

1. Using your own words, outline 
the arguments for and against cultural 
exchanges with the Soviet Union. 

2. Which of the arguments for or 
against cultural exchanges with Russia 
impressed you most? Why? 
Discussion Questions 


1. What do we mean by cultural 
exchanges with another country? 


2. Why have we undertaken a cul- 
tural exchange program with Russia? 

3. Give your opinion of our Govern- 
ment’s choice of cultural ambassadors in 
recent years. 

4. If you were a Russian, what might 
your reaction be to listening to a New 
York Philharmonic Concert, under the 
direction of Leonard Bernstein, in 
Moscow? 

5. How many of you saw the Moise- 
yev folk dance troupe (on the Ed 
Sullivan Show) last year (show of 
hands)? Do you want the Russians to 
send this troupe, or others like it, to 
perform in the United States again? 
Why? 

6. If you were in Congress, would 
you vote to appropriate funds for send- 
ing some of our artists to perform in 
Russia? Defend your vote. 


Things to Do 

Organize a round-table discussion in 
which four or five students can exchange 
opinion on the question, “Should we 
continue our cultural exchanges with 
Russia?” One student can act as mod- 
erator. When the panel members have 
had their say (about 15-20 minutes), 
the class can ask questions of the panel 
or make comments. 


Ernest Rutherford and Ernest 
Lawrence (p. 12) 
World History, American History 


Our “Breakthroughs in Science” this 
week is devoted to the two scientists 
who sought to unlock the secrets of the 
atom, and helped to make possible 
the utilization of atomic energy. 


Things to Do 

1. The history of atomic energy 
shows that the scientists of many na- 
tions were engaged in basic research 
on the atom. Why not encourage a 
science-minded student to prepare a 
brief paper on “The Atom: Seen by 
Scientists of Many Nations.” Library 
catalogues or the Cumulative Book In- 
dex are likely to yield a number of 
titles which contain information on the 
historical background of the develop- 
ment of atomic energy. 

2. Discuss: Are we wise enough to 
use “nuclear fires” as we have ordinary 
fires? 


THIS WEEK'S QUIZ ANSWERS 


(See page 20) 

I. National Parks: 1l-a; 2-a; 3-b; 4-d; 
5-c. 

Il. Bolivia: 1-c; 2-d; 3-a; 4-a; 5-d; 6-d; 
7-d; 8-b. 

III. Graph: 1-b; 2-c; 3-e; 4-d; 5-c. 

IV. Cultural Exchanges: 1-A; 2-A; 3-F; 
4-A; 5-F; 6-F. 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER is continued on page 11-T 




















A PROGRAM FOR 





The Academically Talented 
IN THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


By SIDNEY BARNETT 


AST YEAR, some two hundred edu- 
cators and laymen, answering the 
call of the NEA’s Project on the Aca- 
demically Talented Student, met in 
Washington to consider the problems of 
identifying and educating the academi- 
cally talented. Following this initial 
conference, a number of specific sub- 
ject area meetings were planned and 
held. 

In January, 1959 it was the turn of the 
social studies area. Charles Bish, Direc- 
tor of the NEA Project, invited to 
Washington one college one 
college education department chairman, 
one college social studies department 
chairman, three college social studies 
superintendent _ of 


dean, 


professors, 
schools, one high school principal, three 


one 


high school secondary education super- 
visors, four high school social studies 
department chairmen, three high school 
social studies teachers, three directors 
of organizations related to social studies 
teaching, United States Govern- 
ment specialist for social studies, and 
one testing expert. 

After a speech of welcome by Wil- 
liam G. Carr, executive director of the 
NEA, and a keynote address by James 
Russell, executive secretary of the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission, the group 
discussed all phases of the problem for 
two days. Four subcommittees were es- 
tablished: 

1. Identification of the academically 
talented in the social studies. 


one 


2. Curriculum to be taught. 
3. Methods of teaching. 

4. Teachers for the academically tal- 
ented in the social studies. 

The first subcommittee found it diff- 
cult to set the cutting-off point for the 
academically talented and the gifted. 
The former group ranged from 15 to 
20 per cent of the student body, the 
latter from 2 to 3 per cent. Important 
determinants for candidates in either 
group would be testing devices, but an 
ever-controlling feature would be the 
judgment of the teacher. 
Flexibility in classification should make 


classroom 


Sidney N. Barnett is chairman of the 
social studies department, H. S. of 
Music and Art, New York City. 


possible revision from time to time in 
pupil status. 

The second subcommittee urged a 
curricular program of social studies for 
the academically talented characterized 
by depth and breadth. To select sub- 
ject matter for it wisely, teachers must 
have the courage to exclude and the im- 
agination to include. The specific cur- 
riculum for these students would cover 
American history and civics at the 
eighth grade, world history and geog- 
raphy at the ninth and tenth grades, 
American history and government at 
the eleventh grade. For the twelfth 
grade there would be a choice from any 


of the following electives: European 
history, Far Eastern history, introduc- 
tion to social sciences, international 
affairs, Africa, Middle East, British 


Commonwealth of Nations, sociology, 
social anthropology, economics, 


Ability Grouping 

The third subcommittee considered 
first the question of ability grouping. It 
strongly affirmed that, wherever possi- 
ble, special classes should be organized 
for students with high ability in social 
studies. In this respect it differed from 
the recommendation of the recently 
published Conant report (see Scholastic 
Teacher, Jan. 30), that 12th grade 
social studies be heterogeneously or- 
ganized. The subcommittee urged 
homogeneous grouping in all grades of 
social studies, principally because such 
an administrative arrangement would 
make possible the curricular and meth- 
odological changes deemed most desir- 
able for academically talented students. 
These included, the committee felt, a 
more rapid coverage of the usual sub- 
ject matter, a further extension into 
more advanced new content, a deeper 
intensity in the analysis of social science 
problems and materials. For this last 
purpose the seminar technique was par- 
ticularly recommended. 

The subcommittee on method real- 
ized that the teacher of these academic- 
ally talented classes would continue the 
use of effective methods employed by 
superior teachers in all areas. But it 
urged some methods as especially suit- 
ed for the academically talented stu- 
dents in social studies: individual re- 








NEA Photo by Jim Walker 


Charles Bish, Director of the NEA’s 
Project on the Academically Talented 
Student, was chairman of the con- 
ference on social studies curriculum. 


ports based upon extensive reading and 
research; group forums, 
panel discussions; field trips. For the 
immediate problem of preparation of 
these invariably college bound students, 
training in the special skills required 
at the college level was prescribed. For 
the ultimate problem of the leadership 
these high level students should exert 
in the adult community, continuing op- 
portunities for participation in school- 
wide and community life should be 
made available. 

The fourth subcommittee maintained 
that for academically talented students 
an academically talented teacher would 
be a sine qua non. Such teachers must 
have scholarly competence of the high- 
est order, combined with the intellec- 
tual aliveness which challenges students 
with constant contagion. For such 
teachers there should be ample allow- 
ance in teaching time and administra- 
tive duties. 

The findings of these subcommittees 
are to be made available shortly in 
printed brochure to be distributed 
among 30,000 high school principals in 
this country. The sponsors of the NEA 
Project on the Academically Talented 
Student hope that the findings will have 
early and_ effective implementation 
throughout the nation. 


discussions, 
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Handwriting —Where Do We Go from Here? 


By FRANK N. FREEMAN 


For the past two 
or three decades, 
there has been a 
decline in empha- 
sis on handwriting 
as a special branch 
of study. Special 
teachers and super- 
visors in this sub- 
ject have almost 
disappeared, and Dr. F. N. Freeman 
direct preparation 

for teaching it in the teachers’ colleges 
has been reduced. Handwriting has 
come to be regarded as a form of skill 
which can be acquired with a minimum 
of specially directed study or practice, 
partly because not much skill has been 
thought to be necessary. 

This low opinion of the importance 
of handwriting has been shared until 
recently by the general public. Hand- 
writing has been thought of as a disap- 
pearing art, soon to be displaced by the 
typewriter, the telephone, and other me- 
chanical forms of communication. It is 
now coming to be realized, however, 
that the need for handwriting persists, 
and that poor handwriting is a detri- 
ment. 

As we review the various methods of 
teaching handwriting, we recognize 
that the incidental method has been a 
failure. This consists in letting the child 
discover and acquire his own mode of 
writing with no specific instruction. 
The child is given little guidance on the 
form and appearance of the writing, or 
on the technique of producing it, such 
as position and movement. There is 
little or no systematic practice. If the 
earlier teaching had treated handwrit- 
ing as a form of skill as an end in itself, 
the incidental method implies that skill 
is a negligible matter, requiring no spe- 
cial attention. 

When special attention is given to 
the cultivation of good handwriting, it 
may be directed to two main features: 
good form and efficient production. Some 
modern specialists confine their efforts 
chiefly to recognition of and _ attain- 
ment of legible form. They point out 
that about half the illegibility of letters 
is due to poor formation of the letters, 
a, e, r and t. The correct formation of 
individual letters is, to be sure, impor- 
tant, and an essential feature of learn- 
ing to write. Other features of form 


For more than 30 years, Dr. Freeman 
taught educational psychology at the 
Univ. of Chicago. He went on to be- 
come Dean of the School of Education 
at the Univ. of California, Berkeley, 
where he is now Dean Emeritus. 





affect the appearance of the writing, 
and position and movement affect 
rapidity and ease of performance. 

The incidental method was based on 
a sound premise, but was a false appli- 
cation of this premise. This premise is 
that handwriting is more than an act 
of skill; it is a form of expression and 
communication, a kind of language. 
This principle underlies the use of cor- 
relation between instruction in hand- 
writing and in the content subjects. 
Handwriting is not mastered until it be- 
comes a smooth, easy, and intelligible 
form of communication, in which the 
writer's mind is occupied almost ex- 
clusively with the substance of what 
he is saying. Teaching should be di- 
rected to this end. 


Left-Handed Writer 

The left-handed writer constitutes a 
special problem. Perhaps five or six per 
cent of children are so strongly left- 
handed that they can more advantage- 
ously write with their left hands. If a 
child seems to prefer his left hand, a 
series of tests can be used to determine 
whether he is, in fact, strongly left- 
handed. If the tests do not so indicate, 
an effort should be made to persuade 
him to use his right hand. If the tests 
indicate that he is: left-handed, or if 
he persists strongly in using his left 
hand, care should be taken that he 
does not reverse the direction of his 
letters and words, and that when he 
tilts the paper in writing on the desk he 
tilts it to the right instead of to the left. 

The style of writing in the schools and 
in the community has changed from 
time to time; and, of course, individuals 
adopt various styles of their own. The 
prevailing style in this country up to 
the turn of the century was the Spen- 
cerian style, with some simplification 
and modification in the interest of ease 
and fluency of writing. This was akin 
to the Copperplate and the Civil Serv- 
ice styles in England. In the 1880’s and 
1890's, the vertical style was introduced, 
and prevailed widely in this country 


on the ground that slanting writing pro- 
duced curvature of the spine and eye 
strain. These objections were minimized 
by using the straight front position with 
both arms on the desk, and the slanting 
writing was resumed on the ground 
that it was better adapted to the writ- 
ing movement. 

About 1920, manuscript writing was 
introduced to this country from Eng- 
land. Experiments in schools and edu- 
cational laboratories indicated that this 
style facilitated writing and reading in 
the first two grades, and hence it is 
now used in about 85 per cent of Amer- 
ican schools, with a change over to 
cursive writing in the latter part of the 
second or the beginning of the third 
grade, 

More recently a so-called italic style 
is being tried out in England and has 
attracted some attention in the United 
States. This is based on a style of writ- 
ing used in producing manuscripts be- 
fore the age of printing. It is usually 
written with a broad edge pen, with 
the holder sloping to the right, so that 
the down strokes are broad and the 
connecting strokes thin. This style is 
modified by introducing a slant and 
connecting the letters. 

Something has already been said 
about writing as a mode of expression 
and communication. In other words, 
writing is a language art. It is not 
merely a skill, used as a tool; it is an 
integral part of a total act that involves 
thought, feeling and movement. The 
handwriting is like a barometer, reflect- 
ing the mood, attitude and character of 
the writer. The style of handwriting, in 
turn, affects the writer, both in facilitat- 
ing or impeding his thought and in 
influencing his mood or attitude. It is 
perhaps not too much to say that a 
bold, firm handwriting is favorable to 
an expansive mood, while a pinched, 
shaky one may contribute to a feeling 
of depression. In any case, handwriting 
is to be thought of and treated not 
merely as a practical art. but as an 
intimate element in the personality. 


—We-write- words 








Types of handwriting, from top to bottom: cursive, italic, manuscript. 
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Travel Tips 


UMMER VACATION approaches— 

and with it the dilemma of where 
to go. Fifty beautiful states, five spar- 
kling Great Lakes, and exotic Carib- 
bean islands waiting to be explored! 
For help in deciding which to see this 
year—and expert advice in planning the 
trip—consult one of the travel sources 
mentioned below. 





HAWAII—United Airlines offers eight 
well-planned Hawaiian vacations rang- 
ing from 9 to 22 days in length. Travel 
is independent, but the price includes 
all-day sightseeing trips, cruises, luaus, 
picnics, scenic drives. Costs: 9 days on 
Oahu, from $324.73 plus fare to San 
Francisco and meals; 22 days visiting 
Oahu, Kauai, Maui, Hawaii, from 
$574.11 plus fare to San ‘Francisco, 
and meals on Oahu. Matson Lines (215 
Market St., San Francisco 5) offers an 
island cruise from San Francisco, Los 
Angeles or Puget Sound to Honolulu. 
Included are several days in Honolulu 
and cruises through the islands of 
Maui, Kauai, Hawaii. A 21-day trip 
would cost from $370 to $520, plus 
expenses in Honolulu. 

ALASKA—These cruises, departing 
from Vancouver, feature leisurely tour- 
ing through the Inside Passage to the 
craggy mountains, rugged scenery and 
frontier towns of Alaska: S.S. Prince 
George, 9% days, $235-$260, Canadian 
National Railways, 922 15th St., N.W., 
Washington 5; ten days on the “Queen 
of the North,” $195, Canadian Pacific 
Railway, 185 Post St., San Francisco. 
Colpitts Tourist Co. (262 Washington 
St., Boston) offers a personally escorted 
rail and steamship tour across the United 
States to Alaska visiting the Great 
Lakes, Canadian Rockies, and return- 
ing via Glacier or Yellowstone Park. 
[wenty-eight day tour departs June 26 
or July 21; minimum price from New 
York—$1,224.80. 


NEW ENGLAND-By bus: Arnold 
Tours (79 Newbury St., Boston 16) and 
Boston Univ. are co-sponsoring a 12- 
day, three-credit study tour of New 
England. First seven days are spent 
exploring Boston and the historic sites 
of Cambridge, Lexington, Concord. 
Mohawk Trail, Sturbridge Village, 
Deerfield, Mass., and other New Eng- 
land spots are also visited. Cost—$185. 
By bicycle: from Springfield, Mass., 
along the Connecticut River Valley to 
Lexington, Concord, to the sea for fish- 
ing villages, and on to Cape Cod, Nan- 
tucket and Martha’s Vineyard; four 
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weeks $140; write Travel Dept., Amer- 
ican Youth Hostels, 14 W. 8th St., New 
York 11, N. Y. 


BOAT CRUISES—The Voyageur 
Cruise (7 days $159.50-$179.50, Geor- 
gian Bay Transit Co., foot of Wood- 
ward Ave., Detroit 26, Mich.) departs 
Buffalo Saturdays from mid-June to the 
end of August and sails the Great 
Lakes to Cleveland, Detroit, Mackinac 
Island, the village of Parry Sound, and 
Chicago with time ashore for sight- 
seeing. From June 25 to Sept. 7, the 
S.S. Aquarama plies Lake Erie from 
Cleveland to Detroit. Round trip takes 
all day—9:30 a.m. to 10:30 p.m.—and 
costs $10.64. Facilities on board for 
deck sports, movies, sunning, dining, 
and dancing. Ship also transports cars 
($7.50, one way). Brcchure available 
from Michigan-Ohio Navigation Co., 
610 Perry Payne Building, Cleveland 
13, Ohio. The sternwheeler “Delta 
Queen” makes these cruises along the 
colorful Mississippi, Ohio and Tennes- 
see rivers: 10-day June cruises to Reel- 
foot Lake, Tenn., $120-$265; 7-day 
cruises to Kentucky Lake in July and 
August, $115-$175; 20-day cruise to 
St. Paul, Minn., $340-$525. All trips 
depart Cincinnati, Ohio. Write Greene 
Line Steamers, foot of Maine St., Cin- 
cinnati 2. 


CARIBBEAN AND FLORIDA—Pan 
American Airways has an island-hop- 
ping vacation to suit any traveler. Their 
16-day Circle Tour—stopping at Puerto 
Rico, Dominican Republic, Haiti, Ja- 
maica, and Cuba—provides accommo- 
dations at the finest hotels plus sight- 
seeing to natural wonders like Puerte 
Rico’s E] Yunque Rain Forest and the 
breathtaking heights of Haiti’s Ken- 
scoff. Land price is $340. The PAA 
15-day Adventurer tour (land price 
$317) stops at Puerto Rico, Martinique, 
Barbados, Trinidad, and Tobago. In 
conjunction with American Express, 
PAA offers a 2-week escorted tour with 
stops at Puerto Rico, St. Thomas, Do- 
minican Republic, Haiti, Jamaica, and 
Cuba. Tour price, from New York, is 
$590.25 plus tax. United Tours (329 
E. Flagler St., Miami, Fla.) has an- 
nounced a summer schedule of 6- to 
23-day air cruises through the West 
Indies with land portion prices from 
$99.50 to $465. Speaking of Florida— 
Capt. Jim Nisbitt and 16 passengers 
depart Fort Myers every Monday mor- 
ning at 9:30 a.m. on a 6-day shanty 
boat cruise of the Everglades. Capt. 
Nisbitt promises a jungle safari, lots 
of sunshine and loafing, vistas of exotic 
plant life and rare birds, and delicious 
meals—all for $84. For information 


write the Captain, Shanty Boat Cruises, 
Inc., P.O. Box 1628, Fort Myers, Fla. 
—Betry CONNOLLY 





BEAUTIFUL BROCHURE BY RETURN MAIL 


WEST INDIES 
HAVANA 
NASSAU 


AIR AND STEAMER CRUISES FROM MIAMI 


7 to 23-.Day Island Hopping g 10-Day West 
air cruises. Puerto Rico, § Indies steamer 
Dominican Republic, Haiti, § cruise to Virgin 
Jamaica, Cuba, Trinidad and § Islands, 
South America— Any or All! 
Includes finest hotels, 
fastest transportation, most 
meals, sightseeing, and 










Dominican 
Republic, 
Jamaica. Ship 
is your hotel. 













transfers. Independent From $190. 
travel. Optional extensions. § Complete 
Stop over anywhere. All § Havana and 
details arranged. Daily § Nassau tours 
departures. Attractive low § .. . air or ship. 
summer rates! From $56.00 







SEE YOUR LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT 
or write UNITED TOURS, INC. 
329 E. Flagler Street, Miami, Florida 
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UNIVERSITY 
OF NEUCHATEL 


Switzerland 


FACULTY OF LETTERS 
FACULTY OF SCIENCE 
FACULTY OF LAW 
FACULTY OF THEOLOGY 


With seminary of modern French 
for foreign students, preparing 
graduates degrees. International 
law. Commercial, economic and 
social science. 


Holiday Course 1959: July 13—Aug.15 








The warmest wate 
north of Florida 


Wonderful surf bathing where the 
sea temperature averages 70° and 
the miles of soft sandy beaches 
have good company but never a 
crowd. 

Prince Edward Island welcomes you 
with every vacation joy—fishing, 
dancing, tennis, riding, racing... 
golf over the finest courses for 
$1.50 a day. Here are excellent 
accommodations and fine foods at 
moderate cost and a countryside 
you never dreamed existed! Spend 
YOUR vacation on the sunkissed 
Isle. 

For coloured brochure, write ST-2-59 
A. A. NICHOLSON 
Director, Travel Bureau 
Charlottetown, P.E.I., Canada 

















BOOKS PRINTED IN ENGLISH 


OVIDING A KEY TO 


LATIN, GREEK, SPANISH, GERMAN 
ANC 


OTHER MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGE TEXTS 
now being studied in 


HIGH SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
TRANSLATION PUBLISHING CO., Inc 


7 IRVING PLACE. NEW YORK 3. Y 
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% The time mt | Parade of the States 
Pennsylvania Stresses 
Curriculum 


By CHARLES H. BOEHM 


State Superintendent of Public Instruction 


to begin using 
a College 
Dictionary 
-is in 
High School! 





@ MORE ENTRIES (142,000) 

@ MORE EXAMPLES OF USAGE 

@ MORE IDIOMATIC EXPRESSIONS 
@ MORE AND FULLER EYYMOLOGIES 
@ MORE AND FULLER SYNONYMIES 
@ MOST UP-TO-DATE 


Officially approved at more 
than 1,000 colleges and universities 
Write Dept. D-1 for free dictionary guide 


The World Publishing Company 
2231 West 110th St., Cleveland 2, Ohio 





a Golden Opportunity for 
you in the Golden State 


Statewide summer sessions 
of the University of 
California. Study for 

credit with the outstanding 
faculty of one of the 

country’s leading 
universities. Choose from 
fowr campuses. For 
information, write today 
to Director of Summer 
Sessions at Davis, 
Berkeley, Santa Barbara 
or Los Angeles, 





WRITERS! ATTENTION! 


We are seeking book manuscripts for pub- 
lication under our cooperative plan. All 
subjects welcome. Send your book manu- 
script to CLAYTON PRESS, Atten: Mr. Dobb, 
507 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 





When Writing to Advertisers 
Say You Saw It 
in Scholastic Teacher 














ENNSYLVANIA, like the other 

states, began a revaluation of its 
educational system last year in the 
midst of public clamor and indignation 
about an issue which had never before 
attracted much popular attention. The 
issue, education, was not born in 1958, 
nor was it suddenly discovered as if it 
had been dug up in an archeological 
ruin by some expedition. Improvements 
and changes did not happen overnight, 
but were made possible by the careful 
planning of educators which preceded 
the spontaneous burst of public con- 
cern. 

Educators in this state have been 
studying and reviewing a multitude of 
ideas for the strengthening of public 
education. Since they have operated 
on the premise that what students learn 
is the most important concern, their 
attention has been focused primarily on 
curriculum. The Department’s curricu- 
lum leadership extends across the state 
from kindergarten through teacher edu- 
cation. There are curriculum special- 
ists in the areas of mathematics, sci- 
ence, English, social studies, art, physi- 
cal fitness, and vocational education 
working under the direction of general- 
ists in curriculum. 

The curriculum leadership has been 
keeping an eye to the long range future 
to determine just where their efforts 
will lead in the next 10 or 15 years. 

Pennsylvania was the first state to set 
up a course in earth and space science, 
and it has been recommended that 
space science replace ninth grade sci- 
ence for most students. It is expected 
that the ninth grade will eventually 
resemble a senior high school grade 
rather than a junior high school grade. 
Many science concepts which have 
been reserved for the junior high will 
soon be taught in elementary schools. 

The study of modern foreign lan- 
guages will be altered considerably. 
The Department has recommended 
that formal study of foreign languages 
begin in seventh grade with conversa- 
tional emphasis beginning in the ele- 
mentary grades. One school system, 
which has already inaugurated formal 
study of foreign languages in elemen- 
tary school, reports tremendous success 
on the part of the students. Last year 
there were no students studying Rus- 
sian in Pennsylvania’s public schools. 


Charles H. Boehm 


This year, more than 2,500 persons 
began studying this language. Tele- 
vision courses in Russian, conducted 
by college professors, are now being 
offered in the Philadelphia and Pitts- 
burgh areas. 

The study of world cultures has been 
mandated to replace at least half of 
a year of world history in order to 
emphasize ideas, thinkers and ways 
of living in addition to the mere facts 
of economics and geography of the 
countries of the world. Other plans are 
under way to rejuvenate history study 
by wider utilization of electronics. 

Since the ability to read and to write 
is probably the most important means 
to success in college and in professional 
life, the Department has been seeking 
ways to strengthen instruction of func- 
tional English by encouraging schools 
to attack the problem with different 
methods. Some will be dividing the 
English classes into two parts, putting 
reading and writing in small classes of 
twenty pupils or less and literature into 
large classes. 

The teaching of reading has been 
bolstered by the State Council of 
Education which has set up mandated 
programs for its instruction in grades 
seven and eight. Developmental read- 
ing, designed for more able students 
to increase their reading skills, will be 
taught in the state’s secondary schools 
beginning in September, 1959. 

Technical and vocational education 
will be offered on a larger scale 
throughout Pennsylvania with the es- 
tablishment of area technical schools. 

These are some of the curriculum 
improvements which are taking place 
and will continue to occur in Penn- 
sylvania’s public schools. The Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction realizes that 
in order to strengthen curriculum, it 
must provide for better instruction. In 
keeping with this policy, this state is 
about to adopt a five-year program of 
teacher preparation, calling for four 
years of basic preparation and one 
additional year before permanent cer- 
tification is granted. 

By continually planning methods of 
strengthening these two essential areas 
—curriculum and teacher preparation— 
education in Pennsylvania expects to 
be ready to meet the challenges and 
demands of the future. 
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Ideas and Suggestions for 
Teachers of the Elementary Grades 


A. C. E. 1. CONVENTION 


ST. LOUIS—By the close of the Thurs- 
day morning business session of the con- 
vention of the Association for Childhood 
Education International, there was an 
atmosphere of relaxation about the con- 
ference. Those who had been going hur- 
riedly from one meeting to another were 
taking time to catch a breath. Major 
decisions had been made, old problems 
discussed, new ideas explored. St. Louis 
was giving us a taste of real spring. It 
seemed that at long last there was time 
to visit the public library and enjoy the 
exhibits. As I walked toward a case in 
which figurines were displayed depict- 
ing “The Art of Beatrix Potter,” Eugenia 
Hunter stopped me with these words- 
“Now just going to pleasure 
yourself.” 

I could, in this column, review the 
speakers at the meetings. Space would 
be given to the group meetings. But 
rather than deal with these things, I am 
again going to “pleasure” myself—and 
write about the that is 
A: Ce. 

It is indeed rare for a large organiza- 
tion to be able to keep among its mem- 
bers a warm family feeling. In A.C. E. 1. 
there is real concern for the welfare of 
each individual and for the whole. This 
spirit manifests itself in unforgettable 
ways. Seven years ago in Philadelphia, 
an executive board report mentioned 
that the association should be looking 
forward, some day, to having a building 
of its own. After some discussion con- 
cerning the matter of yearly rental of 
space, there was the memorable “pass- 
ing of hats.” Actually those words are 
too dull a description—it was the “Filling 
of the Easter Bonnets.” Gay cloches, 
droopy leghorns, and prim sailors were 
soon spilling over with dollars, checks, 


you are 


uniqueness 





Proposed new building of Association 
for Childhood Education International. 





and coins. Before many minutes the 
organization was committed to a build- 
ing program. 

This year the land is purchased, the 
contract let, and by the time this goes 
to press the ground will be broken. 
A dream is becoming reality with amaz- 
ing speed. In the last year, $140,000 
has been given to the building fund. 

Much still remains to be done. It is 
going to take some $400,000 to com- 
plete the building. But as Winifred Bain 
confidently told the bankers while float: 
ing a loan, “We have the money—but 
it’s still in all our pockets.” Again there 
was evidence of the feeling that this is 
our project, our building—not for our- 
selves but for children everywhere. 
Checks found their into Mary 
Leeper’s hands, ways of getting extra 
funds were discussed, and the A.C. E. I. 
stationery (proceeds going to you know 
what) was purchased in sizable lots. 


way 


The last meeting of the conference 
was like a family gathering. About 500 
members of the association met in the 
lobby of the Sheraton Jefferson Hotel 
for a sing. Now this sort of thing can 
be thrilling—or dismal. This was ex- 
citing. Teachers can sing—and they did. 
Business was a little dull in the adjacent 
night club. The orchestra leader couldn’t 
resist the rhythm and bounce of John- 
ny’s and Susie’s teacher as she sang out 
in harmony with her neighbor. He de- 
clared an intermission in the night club 
—and out he came. Soon the rhythm was 
enhanced with a bass, a saxophone, and 
two pianos. Grey-haired ladies took off 
their shoes and stood on the coffee 
tables to join in the fun. One of the col- 
lege students started to jitterbug .on the 
side. And not to be outdone, the mid- 
dle-aged contingent began to Charleston 
to the strains of “Toot Toot Tootsie 
Goodbye.” 


(Newly elected officers of A. C. E. L.: 
President—Dr. Eugenia Hunter, Wom- 
an’s College, Univ. of North Carolina. 
Vice-President Representing Kindergar- 
ten—Lucile Lindberg, Queens College, 
N. Y. Vice-President Representing Nurs- 
ery School—Keith Osborn, Merrill-Pal- 
mer School, Detroit, Mich. Next year’s 
conference will be held in Cleveland.) 

—Mary HARBAGE 
Editor, Explorer 
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PAPERBACKS 
FOR 
SCHOOLS 


SCHOLASTIC BOOK SERVICES 
33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y, 


Advice on Books 


“MUR BOYS and girls want more chal- 
lenging books,” said one adviser. 

“But a youngster doesn’t want to read 
hard books all the time,” said another. 
“He likes to vary his pace with an easy 
book—a fun book.” 

The scene is Scholastic’s conference 
room: the participants are advisers to 
the Arrow Book Club and the Teen Age 
Book Club—teachers and librarians. All 
bring the experience of sponsoring 
school book clubs. Some represent little 
rural schools, others speak for big all 
school clubs. 

This year, for the first time, Scholastic 
Book Service advisers met in a two-day 
session; Arrow Book Club advisers on 
Friday afternoon; Teen Age Book Club 
advisers on Saturday morning; both 
groups together on common problems 
Saturday afternoon. Participating ad- 
visers were: 
>» Arrow Book Club: Mrs. Mabel M. Hud 
son, Glenfield (Elem.) School, Montclair, 
N. J.; Mrs. Ruth Dunford, Gage Elemen 
tary School, Topeka, Kans.; Mrs. Adelaide 
Drake, Librarian, Seely Place Elementary 
School, Scarsdale, N. Y.; and Mr. Gennaro 
Mannato, Public School 94, Brooklyn, N. Y 


» Teen Age Book Club: Mrs. Mildred 
Rock, Supervisor of Secondary Education 
San Diego City Schools, San Diego, Calif.; 
Miss Esther Krebs, Wauwatosa High School, 
Wauwatosa, Wis.; Miss Irene J. Oliver,°® 
Duggan Junior High School, Springfield, 
Mass.; Miss Iona Montgomery,® Camp 
Dick Robinson School, Lancaster, Ky.; Dr 
Stephen Dunning. College of Education, 
Florida State University, Tallahassee, Fla.; 
and M. Jerome Weiss,® College of Educa- 
tion, Pennsylvania State Univ., University 
Park, Pa. 
* Adviser also to Arrow Book Club. 


“Can boys and girls run their book 
clubs with minimum attention from the 
teacher?” the advisers were asked. 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Ruth Dunford, To- 
peka, Kans., “even in the fourth grade. 
I appoint two officers—a secretary and a 
treasurer. They work together. The sec- 
retary receives the checked coupons and 
the treasurer records the money. They 
almost never make a mistake. After 
school I take them to the post office to 
buy a money order. It isn't hard. And 
it’s worth the effort.” 

—WiiuiaM D. BoutTweELLi 
Scholastic Book Services 
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New Materials 








TEACHER EDUCATION BIBLI- 
OGRAPHY—20-page booklet reflecting 
the trend toward fifth-year programs in 
teacher education. . References include 
proposals and studies on content and 
requirements of fifth-year and five-year 
programs, suggestions and opinions, 
and descriptions of current practices. 
Teacher Education Fifth-Year Pro- 
grams, published by Office of Educa- 
tion, is 15 cents from Supt. of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


BREAKFAST SOURCE BOOK-—32- 
page booklet compiled from scien- 
tific studies, surveys, reports of class- 
room, school, and community health 
programs. Covers: heritage o§ Ameri- 
can breakfast; current breakfast prac- 


tices, scientific breakfast studies; what 
is a good breakfast?; breakfast in the 
modern reducing diet; a moderate low- 
fat breakfast pattern; school and com- 
munity breakfast programs. Single 
copies free from Cereal Institute, Inc., 
135 So. La Salle St., Chicago 3, II. 


EDUCATION AIDS FROM NaA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MANU- 
FACTURERS—NAM is preparing a 
series of eleven booklets designed to 
supplement secondary school texts in 
economics. First two titles, available 
free in classroom quantities, are: Your 
First Job—what the student needs to 
know about the economy; discussions 
of profits, wages, labor-management re- 
lations, competition and the role of 
management (32 pages). You and 











bs 


American Competitive Private Enter- 
prise—uses a radio factory to compare 
industrial aspects of our economy with 
socialism and Communism (24 pages). 
Both accompanied by teaching guides. 
Order from: Dr. George H. Fern, Edu- 
cation Dept., NAM, 2 E. 48th St., 
NYC 17. 





THAILAND — AN OUTLINE — 20- 
page annotated outline by Edwin F. 
Stanton, U. S. Minister and former am- 
bassador to Thailand. The country’s 
geography, history, trade and com- 
merce, culture and customs, and for- 
eign relations are discussed. 25 cents 
per copy (quantity rates on request) 
from College Bookstore, State Univ. 
Teachers College, New Paltz, New 
York. 











AMERICA LISTENS TO LITERA- 
TURE, two recordings to accompany 
the literature textbooks All Around 
America and Wide, Wide World, pub- 
lished by Scott, Foresman & Co., 1959. 
(Produced for the Publisher by Spoken 
Arts, Inc.) 

The recording All Around America 
features “Columbus,” by Joaquin Miller; 
“Paul Revere’s Ride,” by Longfellow; 
“The Highwayman,” by Noyes; “Charge 
of the Light Brigade,” by Tennyson; 
scenes from “Komeo and Juliet,” by 
Shakespeare; “Lochinvar,” by Scott, 
and others. (The book is for grade 8.) 

Wide, Wide World features selec- 
tions by Carl Sandburg, Emily Dickin- 
son, Edwin Markham, Richard Armour, 
John Masefield, and Mark Twain. This 
disc features a number of “supple- 
mentary” readings not included in the 
book, including “Johnny Appleseed” by 
Stephen Vincent and Rosemary Carr 
Benet; and “Davy Crockett,” by Carl 
Carmer. (The book is for grade 7.) 

The selections are read by Alexander 
Scourby, Arnold Moss, Nancy Wick- 
wire, and others. Carl Carmer reads his 
own “Davy Crockett.” The recording 
project was directed by Arthur Luce 
Klein. 


SOUND ALBUM RECORD (one 
33 1/3 rpm disc, $5.95, The Dramatic 
Publishing Company, 179 N. Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago 1, Ill.) 


Perfect for your radio or dramatic 
workshop—here are all the sounds you 
can possibly use during the course of 
a script: telephones, air raid sirens, 
wind and rain, surf, horses, cats, dogs, 
roosters, planes, clocks, voodoo drums, 
traffic noises, auto skids and crashes, 
police siren, rain, thunder, wind, baby 
crying, woman screaming, church bells, 


etc.—H.J.L. 


Films and 
Filmstrips 


SOCIAL STUDIES—The Greatest 
Drama—39 B&W films 12% mins. each. 
Produced by Twentieth Century-Fox. 
Shown on television. Capsules con- 
cerned with dramatic events and famous 
personalities of the past 50 years; com- 
plete listing on request. Includes per- 
sonalities such as Bernard Baruch, Will 
Rogers, Admiral Byrd, Igor Sikorsky, 
Capt. Kurt Carlsen, Duke of Windsor, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Connie Mack, 
Babe Ruth. (Jr. & Sr. HS) Available 
for licensing from Star TV Film Co., 79 
Bobolink Lane, Levittown, New York. 

Tom Savage: Boy of Early Virginia 
—22 mins., color or B&W. Story of the 
first English settlement in America told 
through the experiences of Tom, an 
indentured servant boy who arrived on 
one of the supply ships. (El) Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 
Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, Ill. 


SCIENCE—How We Explore Space 
—13 mins., color or B&W. Introduction 








to instruments used by astronomers; 
methods used to obtain data about ob- 
jects in space. (Up El, Jr. HS) Film As- 
sociates of California, 10521 Santa 
Monica Blvd., Los Angeles 25, Calif. 





Books 


THE AMERICAN EARTHQUAKE: 
A DOCUMENTARY OF THE JAZZ 
AGE, THE GREAT DEPRESSION, 
AND THE NEW DEAL, by Edmund 
Wilson. (Doubleday & Co., New York, 
1958, $6.00.) 

Nations as well as people like to for- 
get the least smiling aspects of their 
history. The joyride of the 1920’s and 
its prolonged economic hangover in the 
1930’s are such easy-to-forget times in 
America. So it’s a good thing that our 
most distinguished literary critic and 
historian of manners has collected his 
magazine pieces to jog our lazy mem- 
ories. Included are many stage and film 
reviews; reports on art shows and jazz 
music; analyses of old elections that 
still read as timely as the latest Gallup 
Poll; articles on the Scottsboro boys, 
Communist fights with policemen, and 
vignettes of the New Deal when it was 
new. Along with the author's earlier 
collections, The Shores of Light and 
Classics and Commercials, this book is 
recommended for the American litera- 
ture and history shelf of your high 
school library. 

—Patrick D. Hazarp 
Univ. of Pennsylvania 
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By LEONARD BUDER 


IKE MANY OTHER communities 

throughout the nation, upstate Corn- 
ing, N. Y., was suffering growing pains. 
Its schools were straining under two 
relentless pressures: a sharply rising 
enrollment and the mounting demands 
of modern educational needs. 

Moreover, to complicate matters, the 
city was divided into two school dis- 
tricts, with each attempting in its own 
autonomous and uneconomic way to 
meet problems ard needs that could be 
better tackled by common action. 

Just outside of Corning’s corporate 
limits, the village of Painted Post was 
having its school problems, too. Its ele- 
mentary schools were admittedly obso- 
lete; its high school was bursting at 
the seams. 

In the rural area around Corning and 
Painted Post--no more’ than a_ short 
automobile drive in any direction—were 
60 other school districts operating 45 
schools, of which all but two were one- 
room wooden structures. Each of the 
outlying districts also had its school 
problems. 

The outlook for education in the 
Greater Corning area seemed bleak un- 
til one day a group of 90 citizens and 
school people got together, took stock 
of the situation, and decided to do 
something. 

Consultants were called in, meetings 
were held, petitions were circulated 
and signed, plans were prepared and 
approved, There were, of course, ob- 
jections from some members of the 
community, but the efforts finally 
brought results: the area’s school dis- 
tricts were all merged into one, and 
modern new schools—which could offer 
stronger, effective educational 
opportunities—were built. 

The citizens of Greater Corning did 
not stop there. Today there is operating 
a community college to provide greater 
opportunities for higher educatien to 
the youth of their community. 

There is a successor organization to 
the “Committee of 90”—it is the Citi- 
zens Advisory Council, which is very 
influential in school affairs. This group 
represents citizens from all parts of the 
district. 

What happened in Corning is typical 
of what has happened elsewhere—with 
variations—in recent years. 
> In Cedar Rapids, Iowa, a citizens’ 
advisory committee started work two 


more 


Leonard Buder, education writer for 
The New York Times, is former presi- 
dent of the Education Writers Associa- 
tion. 


The Role of the Lay Citizen in Education 


years ago to devise ways of improving 
the school program. Result today: a 
new, stronger curriculum. 
> In Terrebonne, La., 
teachers council spent seven months 
planning a_ full-scale conference on 
education. Out of the conference came 
a comprehensive long-range program to 
improve local education. 

> In St. Petersburg, Fla., a citizens’ 
curriculum committee decided to do 
something about the reading problem. 
It helped establish a community read- 
ing clinic. 

> In Delaware County, Wayne, Pa., 
citizens and school people scrutinized 
the report card situation. Result: Re- 
port cards were reintroduced in ele- 
mentary schools for the first time in 
15 years. 

These brief case histories—taken from 
the files of the National Citizens Coun- 
cil for Better Schools—have a common 
denominator: active citizen concern and 
support for education. And even more 
important is the fact that they are in- 
dicative of a post-World War II trend 
that has been described by some ob- 
servers as one of the most remarkable 
developments in the history of U. S. 
education. 

Citizen interest in education is, of 
course, not something that has only 
recently developed. The American peo- 
ple have always manifested a strong 
interest in their schools—although this 
interest has sometimes seemed a bit 
more passive than active. The parent- 
teacher movement—(PTA membership 
has more than doubled, perhaps tripled, 
since World War II)—has had a long 
and glorious history and has an even 
more promising future. 

But what is new is the magnitude 
and growth of the organized citizen 
movement for better education. Isolated 


the parent- 





Nines 
Hogg Lk 
Heller Agency 


“According to this, you’re an hon- 
est, trustworthy, obedient, punc- 
tual, healthy, friendly, stupid boy.” 


Report card concern led to citizen 
action in Delaware County, Wayne, Pa. 





and sporadic incidents in the past have 
given way to concerted community- 
wide action that is being felt in every 
part of the country. 

Much of the credit for this trend 
must go to the National Citizens Coun- 
cil for Better Schools and its predeces- 
sor, the National Citizens Commission 
for the Public Schools, which was 
founded just ten years ago this month. 

Ten years ago, when the commission 
started operations, there were only 17 
known citizens’ committees functioning 
in the field, including a handful of 
state groups. Today, there are an esti- 
mated 18,000 local citizens’ organiza- 
tions and 40 state groups. 

With the aid of the Advertising 
Council, which has brought home the 
fact that “better schools build better 
communities,” first the commission and 
then the council sparked much of the 
mounting citizen interest of the past 
decade. Its working guides, handbooks 
and field services have enabled thou- 
sands of groups to obtain the know-how 
necessary to achieve their goals. 

But the change in the citizens’ move- 
ment in education in the past decade 
should not be measured solely in terms 
of numbers, impressive as they are. The 
scope of the committee has been 
widened to a significant degree ove 
the period. 

From 1949 and until about 
1952, most citizen groups were 
cerned with such matters as school bond 
issues. Once the measure was passed- 
and a needed new school building as 
sured—the committees often disbanded. 

After a while, an awareness was de- 
veloped that citizen interest and action 
was not something that was needed 
only on occasion. As committees be- 
come more knowledgeable they ex- 
tended their attention to other school 
areas: the teacher shortage, teachers’ 
salaries, school finance, and curriculum. 

Looking back over the past decade 
of accomplishments, Henry Toy, Jr., the 
able president of the National Citizens 
Council for Better Schools, offered this 
sum-up: 

“Not all the advances we have made 
in education in the past ten years can 
be attributed to the volunteer work of 
citizens’ committees from coast to coast. 
But, community by community, in 
every state of the union, they have 
been the chief instrument in turning 
apathy and lack of information about 
the schools into informed opinion lead- 
ing to action for school improvement. 

“Without an informed citizenry de- 
manding the best in education, the 
school authorities could not have moved 
as far or as fast as they have in the last 
decade.” 


1951 o1 
con- 
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TEACHERS 


Write for illustrated 
FREE Brochure 
100 Courses for Teachers 
Distinguished Visiting Faculty 
2nd Annual Workshop in Elementary School 
Science 
June 29—July 10 
5th Annuol Field Course in Textile Manufacturing 
July 6—July 24 
3rd Annual Conference on Social Studies 
July 13—July 24 
5th Annual Conference on Reading and 
the Language Arts 
July 27—July 31 
Workshop in Intergroup Relations 
July 5—July 11 


Summer Session Director. 
UNIVERSITY OF RHODE ISLAND 
Kingston, Rhode Island 
(Only 6 miles from the Ocean) 


Say You Saw It in Scholastic Teacher 


> 


ADVANCE EDUCATION 


} Teachers—3 hrs. er.—famous i Origins NE 
Prof. Roberts. New a second enttas July 6-17. Free 
folde 

@ Graduate Students 3-6 hrs. cr El 
Americano’’ So. Am. June 10-July 20 
High School Students—Learn the 
place English literature. See English economy first 
hand. British Isles Tour July 3-Aug. 5. Excellent 
leadership — Restricted to girls & boys ages 16-18 


All expense tourist class $599 
79 Newbury St. 


ARNOLD TOURS 22,,Ne"2’",.3 


Estudiante 


easy way. Visit birth 





You'll see more 
on a Canadian Pacific vacation 
he Canadian” links Montreal or Toronto 
with Vancouver in daily scenic dome service 


year-round. See your local travel agent or 


C. hi Pac Lei 


University of Alberta 
BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
27th Annual Summer Session 
June 22—Sept. 12, 1959 
In the heart of the Canadian Rockies. 
Courses in: Music, Painting, Drama, 
Handicrafts, Ballet, Writing, Photog- 
raphy, Modern Languages. For Calen- 
dar, write: Director, Banff School of 











| 





Fine Arts, Banff, Alberta, Canada. 











PE 
MATERIALS 


1. ARNOLD TOURS, p. 18-T 

Information on tours: a Origins of 
New England’ (teachers b) “El Estudi- 
ante Americano graduate students) (c 
British Isles (high school students) 


__.2. BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS, p. 
Summer school calendar 


3. BARBIZON HOTEL, p. 6-T 
Booklet on rates, accommodations 


4. BELL & HOWELL 
Audition of Filmosound Specialist projector 
See Apr. 17 Teacher, p 


_5. BRISTOL MYERS 

Bookiets a) Dental Health for my Grade 
(b) Grooming for Teens. Please indicate 

number of girls ) and boys ( in your 

class. (See Jan. 16 Teacher, p. 3-T) 


_.6. CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY, p. 
Information on ‘‘The Canadian 


.7. MISSOURI DIVISION OF RESOURCES & 
DEVELOPMENT, p. 6-T 
36-page brochure, ‘This !s Missouri 


8. NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION, p. 3-T 
a) List of Teaching Aids on coal 
b) Information on careers in coal in- 
dustry 


9. PAN AMERICAN AIRWAYS 
Travel booklet, “Jet Adventures in Educao- 
tion See Apr. 17 Teacher, p. 2-T) 


10. PRINCE EDWARD 
BUREAU, p. 13-T 
Color brochure 


18-T 


18-T 


ISLAND TRAVEL 


Please Print 


Name 


School 


Address 


City 


To order free materials, check your choice, clip and mail 
this coupon to Scholastic Teacher, 33 W. 42nd St., 
36. You will receive free aids direct from our advertisers. 


N.Y.C. 


11. PROVINCE OF NOVA SCOTIA, p. 8-T 
Brochure, map and where-to-stay booklet 


__.12. PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 
Road maps and booklets 
Teacher, p. 13-T) 


(See Apr. 24 


___13. ROCKEFELLER CENTER, p. 8-T 
Information on tours and group rates 


—__.14. STATE OF ILLINOIS 
Iilinois vacation information 
Teacher, p. 5-T 


(See Apr. 


___15. TRANSLATION PUBLISHING, p. 13-T 


Catalogue ST 


_16. UNITED AIRLINES, p. 2-T 
Information and folders on Mainliner 
cations 


va- 


_17. UNITED TOURS, p. 13-T 
“Brochure on West Indies air and steamer 
cruises 


18. UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, p. 


Information on summer sessions 


19. UNIVERSITY OF NEUCHATEL, p. 13-T 
Summer school bulletins 


20. UNIVERSITY OF RHODE ISLAND, p. 18-T 


Summer school bulletins 


21. WILLIAMSBURG INN AND LODGE 
Information on lodging and sightseeing 
(See Apr. 24 Teacher, p. 13-T) 


22. WORLD PUBLISHING CO., p. 
Dictionary Guide 


14-T 


_Grade 


_No. of Pupils__ 


Zone____ State 





This coupon valid for two months. 


May 1, 1959 
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Free Period ii 


Favorite Boners: Tom Northway, 
English teacher of Mt. Pleasant (Mich.) 
H. S., offers the following contributions 
from some of his students: 

“There was no system of lighting, 
artificial that is, so [Shakespeare’s] plays 
were hel in the afternoon.” 

“Johnnie's mother has prepared a 
light lunch for the both of them so they 
won't get to hungary while fishing.” 

“The [Rosetta] stone caught his eye 
with the Greek writing on it.” 

“A soothslayer then warned Caesar of 
the Idles of March.” 

“Caesar slain 
March.” 

“Then people came to visit Silas 
[Marner] and he saw more of life. His 
narrow life suddenly transformed into a 
“Many Slendered Think.’ ’ 

“McGuire was there watching the 
race, and Duke’s mother and dad were 
home listing on the radio.” 

“Edward Morgan called the Blue 
Wind Woman ‘Jane’ since her mane was 
so long and she sat on the flour.” 

Adds teacher Northway, “Not to be 
I got tongue-tied reading about 
Paris fashions.’ Instead, it 
‘the latest Ferris passions.’ ” 


was on the Ids of 


outdone, 
‘the latest 
came out, 


Art of Readable Writing: “She plunged 
into a sea of platitudes, and with the 
powerful breast stroke of a channel 
made her confident way to- 
rhite cliffs of the obvious.” 

—W. SoMERSET MAUGHAM 


swimmer 
ward the w 


Worth Posting: “Caress your sentence 
it will end by smiling at you.” 
—ANATOLE FRANCE 


tenderly; 


Share your chuckles. Send us 
favorite story for “Free Period.” Write 
it on a post card addressed to “Free 
Period,” Scholastic Teacher, 33 West 
42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


your 


Collier's 


TRAVE). AGN 












































Program Notes on 
Selected Radio-TV Features 





ook and 
isten 


EDITED BY PATRICK AND MARY HAZARD 








All times shown are current in Eastern Zone. 
Programs subject to change. Check local sta- 
tions before assigning programs to students. 


SCIENCE AND EXPLORATION 


Sun., May 3, 12:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Johns 
Hopkins File 7: ‘““Weather Satellites” is 
a report made and edited by Dr. George 
Benton, professor of meteorology; Dr. 
Sigmund Fritz, meteorologist of the U.S. 
Weather Bureau; and Dr. William 
Kellogg, meteorologist of the Rand Cor- 
poration, Santa Monica, Calif. The three 
experts will map out how their scien- 
tific professor plans to employ man- 
made satellites to aid meteorology. For 
example, within a decade a satellite 
out in circular orbit 22,000 miles from 
the earth could track a hurricane a 
thousand miles away from destructive 
land contact. 

Mon.-Fri., May 4-15, 6:30 a.m. (NBC-TV) 
Continental Classroom: Photographic 
Emulsions. May 5: Cyclotrons, May 6: 
Betatrons. May 7: Van de Graff Genera- 
tors. May 8: Linear Accelerators. May 
11: Mass Spectroscopy. May 12: Nuclear 
Binding Energies. May 13: Nuclear En- 
ergy Relationships. May 14: Neutron 
Reactions. May 15: Electron and Gamma 
Emission. 


FOR YOUNGER VIEWERS 


Sun., May 3, 5:00 p.m. (NBC-TV Kaleido- 
scope: “Roll Out the Sky” is the story 
of the Christiani Brothers Circus. The 
program is being videotaped at the 
winter quarters in Sarasota. Charles 
Van Doren will act as guide in a close- 
up look at the circus family living to- 
gether and performing together as 
acrobats, equestrians, clowns and tra- 
peze artists in the world’s largest tented 
circus. There will be bareback riders, 
tight-rope performers, trained ele- 
phants, the Zacchini “human cannon- 
ball” act, and animal trainers with 
lions, tigers, and leopards. The Chris- 
tianis themselves have been a circus 
family for more than 100 years; 25 of 
the clan now participate. 

Wed., May 6, 5:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Mickey 
Mouse Club: Learn how to take pic- 
tures’ from Look Magazine photog- 
— Earl Theisen at the San Diego 

00. 

Thurs., May 7, 7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Leave 
It to Beaver: Beaver learns about the 
stormy but undying loyalty of Damon 
and Pythias after he clashes with his 
friend Rusty Beaver’s father tells the 
boys about the two faithful Syracusan 
friends of ancient history after Beaver 
and his friend have a serious disagree- 
ment which almost wrecks their 
friendship. 


MUSIC AND THE ARTS 


Sat., May 2, 8:30 p.m. (CBS) The New 
York Philharmonic: Leonard Bernstein. 
10:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) At the Movies: 
A full-hour comedy-and-variety show 
with Sid Caesar and Art Carney and 
special guest Audrey Meadows, also 
featuring Jaye P. Morgan and the Mor- 
gan Brothers, Bambi Linn and Rod 
Alexander, and Cliff Norton. Some of 
television’s best comedy talent satirize 
favorite American institutions. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS AND HISTORY 


Sun., May 3, 6:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Twen- 


tieth Century: Man of the Century, Part 
I: “Years of Challenge”; May 10: Part 
II: “Years of Triumph.” Two-part 
study of Winston Churchill. 
(NBC-TV) Chet Huntley Reporting: 
An exclusive documentary on the spe- 
cial testing program which the recently 


Art Carney, Audrey Meadows, and 
Sid Caesar star in At the Movies, Sat., 
May 2, 10 p.m., NBC-TV network. 


chosen seven “astronauts” underwent 
at the Wright Air Development Center 
in Ohio. You will see the psycholog- 
ical and physiological testing  in- 
volved in the Air Force’s Human 
Factors Study, where the men were ex- 
posed to the most strenuous tests yet 
devised to determine their reactions to 
simulated space situations. 

7:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Primer on Gene- 
va: NBC news correspondents exam- 
ine past events to provide a guide to 
the foreign ministers’ meeting in Gene- 
va on May 11. They review the part 
Geneva has played in historical con- 
ferences and explain the present move- 
ment for a summit conference. 


Tues., May 5, 10:30 p.m. (NBC-ETV) 


Briefing Session: “Waging the Eco- 
nomic War—A Comparison.” What 
have the Soviets accomplished by their 
trade and aid offensive in the under- 
developed countries of the world? What 
counteroffensive is needed? Are U.S. 
aid programs geared to the real needs 
of these countries? May 12: “China— 
‘The Great Leap Forward.’” How valid 
are Red China’s claims of production 
and progress? Is our present China pol- 
icy realistic? May 19: “Algeria—Is U.S. 
Policy Losing North Africa?” What are 
the sieonatiies to present policy? What 
would we lose or gain by favoring 
Algerian independence? May 26: 
“Africa—Continent in Ferment.” 


Fri. May 8, 8:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Why 


Berlin? Chet Huntley gives a special 
full-hour report on the significance of 
this city. He will trace its history from 
its postwar division through its present 


19-T 


status as a symbol of democracy sur- 
rounded by hard-core communism. In 
other words the program is a step-by- 
step documentation of events which 
have made the city the focal point 
of world affairs and the key issue in 
the Foreign Ministers’ talks, due to 
start in Geneva three days after the 
telecast 


DRAMA 


Thurs., Apr. 30, 9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Play- 


house 90: “Dark December” by Merle 
Miller, starring Barry Sullivan and 
James Whitmore. Soldiers in Bastogne, 
Belgium, during World War II, suffer 
a demoralizing assault. The tragedy is 
set in the war-torn seminary used fo1 
headquarters and treatment of the 
wounded. 


Mon., May 4, 10:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) West- 


inghouse Desilu@ Playhouse: Susan 
Strasberg stars in “Debut,” Paul 
Monash’s original drama about a young 
ballerina living in Paris who is torn 
between her love for a young Ameri- 
can and her mother’s ambition to see 
her become a prima ballerina. (Re- 
peat telecast.) 


Wed., May 6, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) The 


U.S. Steel Hour: Thomas Hardy’s “The 
Wayward Widow,” adapted for TV by 
Michael Dyne. A story of whiskey 
smuggling set in England, 1830. A young 
preacher comes to board at the home 
of an attractive widow during a gov- 
ernment crackdown on smugglers, and 
the preacher finds himself involved in 
their plots. Starring Betsy Palmer. 
STUDY QUESTIONS: 1. What is the 
historical setting of the play? Why 
does Lizzie refer to the king as “a fat 
German sailor, half gone in the head 
like the rest of his wretched family?” 
2. Why is Lizzie contemptuous of Brit- 
ish law? Is her description of its harsh- 
ness historically correct? 3. There is a 
major development in the preacher's 
character during the course of the play. 
Is the different man at the end of the 
play compatible with the preacher we 
met in the first act? 4. Is the ending 
to “The Wayward Widow” a happy end- 
ing in the popular sense of the term? 
How would the story end if tailored 
to the happy ending formula? 


Thurs., May 7, 9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Play- 


house 90: “Diary of a Nurse” by 
Arthur Hailey, starring Mary Astor, 
Mildred Dunnock, Victory Jory, and 
Caroline Kearney. May 14: “A Mar- 
riage of Strangers,” by Reginald Rose. 
The author of the justly acclaimed 
“Twelve Angry Men” turns to domes- 
tic drama. Two lonely New Yorkers 
find that their married life in the big 
city is almost as lonely as their former 
lives have been. A mature play on a 
mature theme. STUDY QUESTIONS: 
1. “A Marriage of Strangers” is a play 
whose success depends primarily on the 
creation of a mood. what small 
touches does Reginald Rose establish 
the loneliness of life in New York? 
How does he show that Jerry and 
Louise have depressing jobs? 2. The 
theme of courtship and marriage is 
probably the most universal in litera- 
ture. In popular stories about it, mar- 
riage is the solution to all the bache- 
lor’s and spinster’s problems. How does 
Reginald Rose’s play run counter to 
this convention? 3. Compare “A Mar- 
riage of gy, wl with any of the 
plays Paddy Chayefsky has written 
about a similar theme (“Marty,” “The 
Catered Affair,” or “Bachelor Party.’’) 


Mon., May 11, 9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Good- 


year Theatre: “I Remember Caviar,” 
an original television play by Nate 
Monaster and Norman Tokar. A com- 
edy about a family accustomed to an 
elegant way of life that suddenly find 
themselves penniless. Their ignorance 
of budgeting results in amusing “econ- 
omies.” “Practical English,” on April 
17, carried the complete script. You can 
read, study, and act the play in class. 
Compare the professional production 
with the work of the class. 


National Radio and TV programs by representatives of religious faiths are listed once each semester. 
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Here’s where inflation really hurts you 


You really feel inflation when you get to the check-out 
counter. That is when the dollars you have in your 
pocket seem to vanish fast. 

Some people think they benefit from a little inflation 
— for a while. 

The awakening comes when they find they are 
paying more and more for less and less —that more 
dollars are needed for the things that cost fewer 
dollars a while back. 

That’s inflation. 

Inflation is caused by a lot of things. But one of 
the most important is rising labor costs without a 


substantial increase in the nation’s productive effi- 
ciency. The reason: 75 percent or more of the final 
cost of what you buy goes for labor. 

It’s kind of a chain reaction. With each round of 
wage and price increases, your dollars lose another 
chunk of purchasing power. 

If things keep on this way another twenty years — 
or ten—or five, what will you get for your dollar? 
What will happen to your savings, your insurance, 
your pension plans... your children’s education? 

Isn’t it time to stop this spiral that eventually robs 
you of your future security? 


This message is being brought to you by 


REPUBLIC STEEL 


as a member of the 


AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE 


Republic Steel serves the food industry from farm to 
grocery. Republic is one of the largest suppliers of steel 
for farm machinery; of stainless steel for food processing 


equipment; of high strength alloy steels for trucks and 
trains¢ and of galvanized or Electro Paintlok® steel sheets 
for the counters, racks and cash registers of grocery stores. 





